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A SUPERB HOLIDAY BOOK. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONOUER: 


Or, THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. 


A Comedy. By Dr. Goldsmith. 


WITH TEN FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS PRINTED ON SEPARATE PLATES, NUMEROUS 
PROCESS REPRODUCTIONS, AND WOOD E CQ "INGS FROM DRAWINGS BY 


<6 “a 
E D W ] N A. A Ib ys omy m 
DECORATIONS BY ALFRED PARSONS. INTRODUCTION >Y AUSTIN DOBSON 


Folio, Illuminated Leather, Gilt Edges, $20.00, (Jn a Bor.) 


‘* A gallery of characters both winning and eccentric, all of them exactly in the spirit of the comedy, as if the artist had been steeped in the flavors 
of the last century. . . . Weshall not find many examples of book illustrations more entirely sympathetic.”—N. Y. Tribune 

‘No English drama—except some of Shakespeare's masterpieces—has ever been published in a style as magniticent as Goldsmith's immortal come 
dy."—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

‘* A magnificent edition. There is not a sketch or a head or tail piece in the book which is not worth examination, while the full-page draw 
ings are remarkable for grace and character, charmingly drawn, beautifully printed. Mr. Abbey bas undoubtedly accomplished his chef da@uvre 
in illustrating ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ "—N. Y. Times. 

‘* A most sumptuous volume. . . . Mr. Abbey's drawings are presented with a delicacy in engraving and printing which marks the high 
est achievement in those arts. . . . The volume appeals alike to the lovers of the drama, of poetry, and of art. All the details of costume 
and other accessories have been dealt with by Mr. Abbey with that painstaking fidelity which marks all his work, and his conceptions of the 
characters are so graphic and real that they seem actually to pass before us as we turn the pages.”—Boston Journal. 

“The drawings reveal the highest art in their kind, being full of imagination and character, and omitting no essential detail or accessory, 
The artist is familiar with quaint English interiors. He bas studied them lovingly and minutely, and has everything at command which is needed 
for carrying out the scene. . . . A volume whichis likely to fulfil Mr. Dobson's indirectly expressed wish. ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ bas, 
in fact, through the magic of Mr. Abbey’s pencil, found at last a settiag which will not often be rivalled on the stage and never in print.”— 
George Parsons Lathrop, in N. Y. Star. 

‘* The entire conception is artistic, and the spirit in which it is wrought out charms and delights by the pervading evidences of delicate apprecia 
tion, of poetic fancy, of retined humor. Mr. Abbey is, indeed, the illustrator par excellence. His work, taken altogether, excels that of any other 
living artist who has devoted himself to this important branch of art.”"—Brook/yn Times. 

‘* Never has a handsomer specimen of bookmaking been issued by an American publisher. Mr. Abbey has caught not only the spirit of periwig 
and petticoat, but the infectious genius of Goldsmmth. . . . It isdelightful to find an illustrator who has performed his task con amore. No detail 
has been too slight for his careful study.”"— Commercial Bulletin, Boston 

‘* The production of a handsome illustrated folio edition of Goldsmith's ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ is a gratifying event to all lovers of handsome 
books. Nothing handsomer has been produced in this country. . . . We have here everything complete—the dedication to Dr. Johnson, the pro 
logue, and the epilogue. But the charm of the volume lies 1n its illustrations, drawn by Edwin A. Abbey, which represents some of the best work he 
haseverdone. . . . They are all marked by quaintness and originality, and show that the artist has entered thorougbly into the spirit of the text.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. y 

‘*It is very seldom that we have so beautiful a book published. In the matter of bookmaking the volume is a work ofart. . . The 
publishers have executed their portion of the work with remarkable taste and skill. . . . To our thinking, it is by far the finest holiday book of the 
season.” —Brooklyn Union. 

‘* A matchless publication. . . . The latest and highest achievement in illustrating an English comedy: a true work of art, and a memorable 
example of American bookmaking.”— Boston Beacon. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Harper & Brotaers, postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt 
of the price. Harper & BRoruers’ CaTALoGveE sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps for postage. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
recetpt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. ros 
[No deviation. } | lines. 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line, — 
ach insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. i 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
choice of page, $27. semis 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with = 
choice of position, $80, i-_ 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are — 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|_ 
der of size, the largest at the top. |———15 
Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval). Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 
Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 
DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; 2750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent, Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 





*,* Copies of THE NATION 1 may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F, Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 


, 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by coy ~4 — — Towns, 
CaLirorsi4, San Ptego, Pi 
HE SOU THWEST. “WNSTITUTE. — 
Heaith and Education for Girls and Boys in the 
finest climate in the world. 
Girls received = = family. 

For circulars add Mrs. E. C. DERBY. 
Refers by direct permission to Rt. Rev. Wm. I. Kip, D.D., 
Bishop of ‘Callforn General Geo. 3toneman, Governor 
- Colttoraia: General W. Tf. Sherman, General George 

roo 1 


CONNECTICUT, Lym 

LACK HALL SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 

commodations. eek G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
ConNEcTICUT, Middleto 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. Pupils prepared for College. Cigestonh, Ger- 
pen, Be Engtish Departments. $285 a year. Address P. O. 

















CONNECTICUT, Miadiew' 

) TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for College. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 

ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILson. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, baw mm ny Bn 1212 and 1214 

14th St., and 1407 Massach 

WE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. —A 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


and little girls. 
Mr. and ~ Ws. D. CABELL, Principals. 











MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MA8ssaCHUSETTS, Bos' 


NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, hitecture, etc. James P. 
Munrokg. Sec’y. FRANCI8 A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE JN STT- 
dut reek. whem ny A and for Servant Ss Col lege, wa 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 ay Street. 
VWIiAUNCY.HALL SCHOOL ( 59th Year). 
_ paration for the Mass. Institute of Technol 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
ty. The location is the | most attractive in Boston. 
7 MASSACHUS*TTS, Brookline, Cy 
ISSLEWIS’S BOAKDINGAND DA \ 
School for Girls.—Winter term begins J an. 3. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for Salleae or educate privately. wr, te tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. ing loca- 
a, we fine tennis-court. F. E. asoon, Phb.D., 
prietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Q 
DAMS. ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. School year 
an 15th September, 1886, 
‘or all information address 




















— EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Southboro 


RS. FA Y’S AND MISS ‘BURNETT'S 
Preparatory School for Boys —Boys are received 

from five to twelve years of age and fitted for St. Mark’s, 
Groton, and St. Paul’s Schools. Two (2) vacancies at pre- 
sent. | 





~M ASSACHUSETTS, Ss. Williamstown, Be 
ys YLOCK INSTITUTE. me 1 PRE- 
ratory School for Boys. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. wins, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLEe GIATE INSTTI- 
tute. Full a ty , with shorter goin course. 
AGILL, Ph. D., 
Graduate of ewesthmeset ee. Boston’ University, and 
Newnham College, Cambridge. England. 
New ¥ ORK, Binghamto: 
ILLAN MEAD NORTH (B.A., AM- 
herst) prepares boys for all colleges. Conditioned 
and rejected ed men coached. 
New York, C Janandaig 
ORT AILL SCHOOL (FOR BOYS). 
Individual instruction. Home training. Prepara- 
tion for College, Scientific School, or Business. 
#600. No extras. 
Rev. James Hattrick Lee, Head Master. 


ne YORK, Suspension Bridge 
DD. VEAUX COLLE GE. —A Military 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


~~ NEw Yor, Syrac 
no. C ae WILKINSON’ S ems 
School for Girls. rm. ad r year. 
Only ten pupils. Refers to uisa M. aboot! Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm. Curtis eq 
New York, Utica 

Rs. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
fi Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 

Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 

R. RIX S HOME and DAY SCHOOL. 
ee ares for any College or Scientific School. 
Military Drill. 

de wm. . S. Rex, A.M., Prin. 
~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
A TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 












































PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
me. | French, and German Boarding School 
for Young 


— prepared for College. 
mone groan grounds afford advant*ges for outdoor exercise. 
Ad tional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 


Jamaica, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz M 
T E REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
in the Cambridge Uni for Business and Universi- 





ties. In the Camb) e University Local Exams., 1884, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Latin, ot 
all England. For’ Terms ne as above. 
ENGLAND, Weybrid: 
x. ER! VEST ‘HARTLEY COLE: 
ge, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, prepares pu- 
iis for ne ¢ Universities, etc. Terms. including all vaca- 
ons. $1,250 a year. American and English references. 
Address Fieldside, Weybridge, England. 


Teachers. 


Oyo W. STONE, Tutor for Harvara, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


ANTED—BY A FAMILY THAT 
intends spending the winter in the country. A 
tutor, to teach three ovys, aged 8, 10, and 12 respectively. 
A good opportunity for a party needing | a ee WG of air, 
on account of health. Adaress, a j Je 
No. 243 Broadway, N af 


School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Cotsame. will supply superinten- 
dents, e teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


CHOOL AGENCY.— OLDEST AND 
bent) known in U.S. Established 1855. 
W. SCRERMERHORN & Co., 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y. 
Fs BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
qa Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


E. O. Fisk, 18 Tremont Place, Boston. 


A NET 
SIX t: INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 

FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 

STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 

The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its financial 
orticts. says: “‘The 6 per cent. debenture bonds of the 
Fidelity Loan and Trust Com . of Storm Lake, fowa, 
are secured by oe e Metropolitan Trust Com. 
pany of New York of mortgages on improved property 
in the ay in lowa. The Fidelity Company 
te endorsed by some of the best-known bankers in this 

ty.” 




















ers. 





A superior investment for Savings and Trust Funds, 
where safety is the first consideration. Address 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau Street, New York. 





E YES Fitted enon S poate Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and O iasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
Acoustic Cane for r Deafness. Ear Cornets, etc. 
wit, WALDSTELN, Soom, é = _— uare, New York. 
u tablished 1840, 
For convenience of aaa wishing to per- 
manently and uniformly bind their volumes, we 
can now furnish 








Covers jor the Nation, 





In regular book form, ready for use by any book- 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 
and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Nation and = number of the volume. Price 
60 cents each, id. 

These covers ill fit all volumes from X XXIII. 
to XLIL, i. e. since the increase in size to 24 pages 
each issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot 
furnish covers) In ordering state the volume- 
number wanted. 
wo Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, New 

or’ 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 23, 1886. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 


ary, 1885, to 3lst December, 1885......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

BRI, Th cscinkcdbindcstscsncicsssessse 1,339,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums. ......0.. scccsccees $5,196,143 76 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1885, to 31st December, 1885............... $3,770,004 30 
Losses paid during the same 

WOMIOB . 0. cccccsicee cescsecsese $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre miums and 

BB cc sccccccceccsccccs 776,712 42 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank. and other Stocks.............. $9,034,685 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


ha hake hacsdencdnccécsscececicns 530,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 1,508,143 58 
Gy Bn Bs oie ewe ccvccscccéscss pares areee 228,897 88 
Amount............ eeasndion 6660sene huidinidci inal $12,740,326 46 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the second 
of Feaguary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirlegal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second of 
February next. from which date all interest thereon wil! 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year ending 
31st December, 1885, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J. D. Jones, William H. Macy, Jas. G. De Forest, 
Charles Dennis, C. A. Hand, Chas, D. Leverich, 
W.H.H. Moore, John D. Hewlett, John L. Riker, 
James Low, William H. Webb, N. Denton Smith. 
A. A. Raven, Chas. P. Burdett, George Bliss, 
Wm. Sturgis, E. W. Corlies, Henry E. Hawley, 
Benjamin H. Field,Adolph Lemoyne William D.Morgan, 
Josiah O. Low, Robt. B. Minturn, Isaac Bell, 
T. B. Coddington, Chas. H. Marshall. Edw. Floyd Jones, 
William Degroot, Fred’k H. Cossitt, Anson W. Hard, 
Horace Gray, William Bryce, Thomas Maitland. 
Wm. E. Dodge, John Elliott, 
JOHN D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


» TEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the 
World! 

The Largest Establishment in Existence. 

Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 











any address, @ copy of our Anueal Boli 
ye Catalugue of Rooks, at reduc 
Sent tions from retail prices. The a most 
———.. me | the cheapest collection of 
ks offered by any booksellers In America. 
fore money by sending a tal card at once 
for a copy. that you may nave time to place 
“Tee w our ord er before Christm 
STES & LAURIAT, 301- 308 ‘Washington St., 
opposite the “Old South,” Boston, Mass. 


NV % WSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCY. Low got. Send for circular. Satis- 
eed. W. Bemay, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





tion guarant 





LONDON BOOKS. 





(ESTABLISHED 184 
Ak. LUSSIER, 
No. 98 Nassau Street, 


Offers a very LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION of 


English Books, 
In all departments of Literature, In various and fine 


bindings and of Sterling Worth and Permanent Value, 
suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Having a London Branch, we are enabled to offer our 
importations less the various commissions and charges 
paid to Agents by other dealers, affording itn this respect 
a favorable opportunity to American buyers 


Now Ready, Deser iptiz C: Ltt, 


with prices annexed, of a large and valuable Invoice, re 
cently received, comprising every variety of books. Ca 
talogues mailed gratis on application to subseriber 


A. L. LUYSTER, 


Importer of English and Foreign Books, 
No, 98 Nassau Street, N. Y. 10 Silver St., London, Eng 


Bradlee Whidden 


Has just ready for the Holidays: 


AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. By Prof. 
George L. Goodale, with 51 colored plates, by Mr 
Isaac Sprague, 4to, cloth, in box; price #15, 


PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS. An 
entirely new work by S M. Burnham. Never before 
have our American gems been treated of. Full de 
scriptions of all gems and ornamental stones. Svo 
cloth ; price $3.50, 

BUTTERFLIES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Colored plates, By C.J. Maynard, with 252 colored 
figures, and descriptions of all the species. 4to, cioth ; 
price $7. 

SORROWSOF WERTHER, AND OTHER 
Tales. By Goethe. A new holiday edition of the best 
of Goethe’s stories, with new portrait. L2mo, cloth, 
gilt; price $1.75. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


BRADLEI 7 W HIDDEN, 


(Late S. E. Cassino * Co.) 
Publisher of Standard and Scientific Works, 


41 Arch Street. Boston. 








F.W. CHRISTERN, 


89 West Twenty third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teuoner’s Greek 
and Latin Classica. Catal gue of stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment aiways on hand. and new books re 
ceived from Par's and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


ALCOHOLISM. 
Special treatment and a quiet home in the country. 
Address PHYSICIAN 
Care of the Nation 





TASH & PIE RCE, BOOK SELLERS, § 

d Nassau St., N. Y., have just issued Catalogue No. ‘ 
Local Histories, Ge nealogies and Rebellion, which will 
be sent on een dlica 





& PIERCE, & Nassau St. New York. 


( UR NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE 
and Standard Second Hand Books just issued Sent 
free to any address. 
E. W. Jomysox, 
3M 6h Avenue, New York. 


N any family, whether large or smail, but es- 
pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its ical development in 
sickness and tn health, is cert to be instructive and 
may prove invaluabie. Such a record is Profeasor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother's Register,’ consisting of a series 
of tables pene ~ Fanny ny d for brief and convenient 
entries. A volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
yooy cents Lge my or 25 for two volumes. 

av Publisher of the Nation. 
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ae 
NOTAB L IE NEW BOOkS. 
DEAD SOULS. 2 vols $2.4) 
THE STORY OF THE FOUR 1.25 
EMINENT AUTHORS OF THE 19TH 
CENTURY.... 200) 


THE LABQR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 10 
MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST. US 


SILENT TIMES : 1.2% 
HER MAJESTY S TOWER. 2 vols . 
PRINCES, AUTHORS iND STATES 
MEN 3.75 
THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA Lao 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT Lo) 
ANNA KARENINA 1.7% 
CHILDHOOD, BUYHOOD, AND VOUTH. 1 
MY RELIGION Li 
TARAS BULBA 1. 
ST. JOHN'S EVE 1.35 
GREAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITE 
RATURE LS 
INITIALS AND PSEUDONY MS 5.00 


THOMAS ¥.¢ ROWE Ll & CO. 
“PAMOUS 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS, 21. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS., 1.30 

BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. 1») 

THE CHRISTMAS COUNTRY 1.) 

THE ROLLO BOOKS. 14 vols 12,00 

THE JONAS BOOKS, 6 vols oo . 4,00 

THE LUCY BOOKS. 6 vols . 4) 
For sale by all booksellers 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
18 Astor Place, New York. 
ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF 
PERMANENT VALWVE. 

High-class proof Etchings, costing, 


. as “ 
wera suitable frame, from YIo up- 


wara 

Specialty of rarities unprocurable 
elsewhere. Visitors invited to call and 
examine. A new tllustrated and de- 


scriptive catalogue by mail, price 10 
cents, ready December roth. 

Frederick Keppel © Co., London, 
and 23 East 16th Street (Union 
Sguare), New York. 


| INVEST sours tatters 
Western Farm Mortgage Co. 


F. MW. PERKINS, —. L. H PERKING, 
President LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, #250,000.00 
The choicest ist Mortgage Farn Loans, also the Com- 
pany’s Yen Years Debentures based upon ita paid up 
Capital and Assets of over $650,000 No Losses. Eleven 
Years Experienge with apsolute sutisfaction to over 1,600 
Investors. Send for circulars, forms. and full informa- 
tion; Branch Offices In N. Y. City and Albany; N. Y. 

Office, 137 Broadway. C. C. Hine & 80nN, Agonta, 


)/%: S. 1-6 OF NA TION WANTED— 
Any one or all of them. W. B. SIMONDS, Hartford, 








Conn, 
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Sterling Art and Illustrated Works, 


Purchased of Assignee, and Offered at a Reduction of from 40 to 60 Per Cent. 


By J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, New York. 


Rembrandt, The Complete Works of. 


With Description and Notes by Charles Blanc, reproduced under the supervision of Fir- 
min Delangle, and forming a Catalogue Kai-onné of all of Rembrandt's plates, with 
reproductions in facsimile of the whole of his etchings, by a new process which dis- 

enses entirely with retouching, comprising in all three hundred and fifty-six plates, 
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the National Gailery, London. One volume, folio, India proofs. Elegantly bound 
in half levant morocco, extra. gilt edges, 250.00, reduced to $30.00. Full levant mo- 
rocco, extra, very elegant $75 00, reduced vo 850.00. 

—The same. Atlas folio Large paper. Artists’ Proofs. Half morocco, extra, $110.00 
reduced to $75.00, Full levant morocco, extra, $175.00, reduced to $90.00, 


Crane’s The First of May. 


Containing a Series of Fifty-two Designs, exclusive of five additional, consisting of Ti- 
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Wilson's American Ornithology : 
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Fables de La Fontaine. 
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THe annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, so far as it has been given to the 
public, makes no specitic recommendation 
of plans for replacing the present basis of 
national-bank notes with any other kind 
of security. The process by which the 
foundation of the bank note system is dis- 
appearing, and the consequences thereof, are 
pointed out with sufficient distinctness. The 
distinction between the purely banking func 
tions and the note-issuing functions 
drawn with clearness 
dependence of the former function 
the latter also thoughtfully discussed. 
Mr. Trenholm adverts to the question that 
been more than once raised, ‘* whether 
there is power under the Constitution for the 
charter of national banks except as instrumental- 
ities for a money circulation.” He does not 
advance any opinion upon this point. The 
question is important. Congress has certainly 
committed itself to the doctrine that it has 
the power to give such charters, by authorizing 
any bank to retire its circulation without for- 
feiting any other right or power that its charter 
may confer. The Supreme Court has more 
than once decided that the national- bank act 
is constitutional, and the language employed 
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also 
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Is 


and precision. 
is 


has 


in these decisions goes to the length of 
holding that Congress is the sole judge 


of reasons moving it to pass the act. If 
Congress is the sole judge of the reasons mov- 
ing it to issue legal-tender notes, as the same 
court has held, it is clear that the power to 
grant bank charters, with or without circula 
tion, and with or without the present require 
ment that the banks shall hold a certain mini- 
mum amount of United States bonds, will 
not be controverted by the court it is 
now constituted. If things run on as they 
are now going, the time will come when all the 
bonds will have been called in and redeemed. 
Willa bank’s charter have been forfeited in 
that case by an act in which the bank itself has 
had no part? Can a forfeiture in. law be 
effected by an act of the Government which is 
not even a direct but only a collateral act ? 
It seems as nearly certain as anything can be 
that the national-banking system will never be 
overthrown by the judiciary. The note-issuing 
power will come to an end in due course of 
the payment of the national debt, but all else 
that is valuable in the system may last indefi- 
nitely. 


as 





The absence of any specitic recommendation 
of means for replacing the present basis of 
bank circulation with other security, is the 
Comptroller's acknowledgment of the extreme 
difficulty of the problem. Taking into con- 
sideration the uniform hostility of the ma- 
jority in Congress to any cnlargement of 
the powers of the national banks, it 
be considered certain that the law-makers 
are not going to give themselves any great trou 


may 
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ble to overcome a difficulty which the wisest 
friends of the system are unable to solve. What 
we have to iook forward to under existing laws 
is a gradual extinction of the bank-note system, 
and the substitution of gold and silver certifi 
cates in place thereof—gold probably for every 
thing above the denomination of $10, and sil 
ver for the denominations of $10 and less 





The exuiting tesumony of Mr. James M 
Swank, Secretary of the American Lron and 


Steel Association, to the activity of trade and 
the prosperous condition of the steel-rail 
makers, as published in the 7 on 


Tuesday morning, leads us to inquire whether 


this remarkable state of affairs has o« 
curred under a Democratic administration ot 
not, ‘* The situation,” says Mr, Swank, *“* is 


extremely satisfactory, and in fact has not been 
so generally satisfactory for years.” Contracts, he 
added, had already been made for 800,000 tons 
of steel rails for delivery in the 
price Was advancing. No mill was willing 
to contract for than $386 
One mill bad refused orders 
than &37. In fact (but Mr. Swank did not 
make this statement), the price is now up to 
the English price plus the American duty, $17 
per ton, plus freight, commissions, ete 
are going on swimmingly, and “it is exceed 
ingly probable that steel rails will bring $40 
per ton in the early part of The 
situation is soextremely flattering that although 


ISS7, and 


less per ton 


for 


less 


Things 
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‘“*the members of the steel-rail combination 
have not stated what their course will be in re 
gard to enlarging the limit of j . ther 
are general statements that there will be a con 


siderable enlargement.’ 


The impudence of these statements, when we 
the tariff 
ty of $17 per ton given to the ‘ steel-rail com 
bination,” 


take into account enormous boun 


ought to excite the indignation 


of every laborer and taxpayer in the 
United States. But the point to which we 
wish to direct a moment's attention is that 


these people and a great many others were, 





only two vears ago, predicting ruin to 
the 


into power. 


every 
kind of business in case Democratic party 
The of it 
since» they 
said. They had worked themselves up 
to the belief that one-half of the people 
of the United States were bent upon the de 
struction of this country. An honest belief of 
this kind is more dangerous in fact than the 
ordinary game of false pretences by which po 


should come 


that they 


Wort 


was were what 


liticians seek to gain votes, because the politicians 
who go about during the campaign wearing 





daggers of lath and masks of illuminated 
pumpkin to fnghten the common people, drop 
their paraphernalia after the votes are counted, 
and become very good friends: whereas the 
people come in time to believe what they 
hear so. ofter and really cherish — the 
idea that half the country is composed 
of traitors and maniacs It thus came 
about that a great multitude of ordinarily 


sagacious men of business, some of them of 








large wealth, some of them professers in os 

leges and instructors in logic and moral 
science, looked upon their Democratic neigh 
bors as aliens and foreigners. cither pur 


posely bent on the destruction of the country 
’ 


t} 


or so ignorant and besotted that the dest: 
tion of the country would come as a mat! 
of course if they should get control of 
Goverpment The common expres 
idea was, that if Cleveland were el 
rtv would be worth hi md f 
belief the corollary was draw ! \ 
better to elect the wort Republi 
best Democrat—a marim certai 
lize nw party i“ 1 {1 Y 
might do in defiance ‘ W { 
shake its hold pon the ‘ 
followers Well, th thi Which } 
most fearcd wes done, and now w ha 
their own testimony that i 
trnde *‘ is evtremels satisfactory nd. in 
bas not been so wenerally satisfac \ \ 
yenrs 

Volunn XX ot the reports of ou fenth 
Census contains statistics of wages and the 


prices of the necessaries of life for a number of 


years, ending with ISSO. Besides thes: en 
are short reports upon trades societies and 
strikes and lockouts The rates of wawes 
are given without) any attempt oat colls 
tion, but precisely as they have boon rn 
turned by the emplovers Prices of con 
modities, too, are giver Ist AS TOUUTVE 
from the correspondents It is unfortuna 
that no digest of these figures has lx mad 
is in their raw condition itis difficult to draw 
venermil conclusions from them. Tt is not dif 
cult, however, to trace the fluctuations of busi 
ness in those of wages, while witha! (vere las 
been a general increase in the amount of wages 
all along the line. The average pay of the work 
ing classes was 40 per cent, greater in’ TSS80 


than in 1850, and 20 per cent. greater than in 
1860. while the cast of the tecessarics of lift 
was not materially different. In 1870 the rate 


of wages expressed in paper was higher than 
in 1880 by about 10 per cent 


purchasing power, the workingman is at pre 


. but, measured in 
sent receiving more pay for his labor than ever 
If Mr. Henry George had had access 
to these figures, he would never have written 


before 
‘Progress and Poverty.’ He would not have as 
sumed it to be an axiom that ‘the rich are daily 
becoming richer and the poor poorer,” and have 
wasted his time in endeavoring to explain and 
evil which 
Moreover, it is not in the matter of wages alone 


correct a social hus no existence 
tLat the condition of the laboring mun has im 
proved with the advance of civilization in this 
In the past half century the number 


reduced 


country. 


of hours of labor has been gre atly WS 
is shown by the following table 

Percentage of Laborers, 
Hours of Labor LN ixMO 
S— %.... h.4 a1 
Se re 13.5 int 
WBE ov cecenseveness 0.6 
cha ho Keo eOe De ehaeee abe Hat 
. <i akeues 146 
13-14 2 
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The chapter, or the report, upon trades so- 
cieties is unsatisfactory in that it presents no 
membership. The number and 
distribution of societies (which are given) pre- 
sent little idea of the fulness or completeness 


statistics of 


of organization of the laboring classes. The 
report upon strikes and lockouts is neces- 


sarily very incomplete, owing to the difficulties 
encountered in obtaining statistics of the sub- 
ject. It appears that there were 762 strikes 
during the year, which were confined almost 
entirely to the manufacturing and mining ip 
dustries. Nearly three-fourths of these related 
to the The result of 354 
strikes was ascertained, and, of these, 34 per 
cent. were successful, 44 per cent. were un 
successful, and the others were compromised. 


rate of wages. 


Concerning the cost of strikes to the laborers, 
statistics have been obtained regarding 226 
strikes, in which there was lost in idleness the 
sum of $3,711,097. If the same ratio extends 
to all the strikes of the year, the total loss was 
in excess of $13,000,000. The question may 
well be asked, ‘* Do strikes pay ?” 





It never occurs to Mr. Blaine to investigate a 
subject before passing an opinion, but there are 
men who occasionally take that trouble. One 
such man, whose testimony no good Republi- 
ean can disregard, has been making a tour of 
the South witha view of learning the facts 
about the question of wages. Mr. William D. 
Kelley of Philadelphia, the great champion of 
protection, bas just made a study of this matter 
in the mineral and manufacturing regions of the 
South, and he thus summed up the results of 
his observations in an address at Birmingham, 
Ala., on Saturday: ‘* Touching the wages 
paid common labor, Mr. Kelley said he would 
go back home and tell his people that the 
negrolaborers of Alabama and Tennessee were 
as well paid as white laborers in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Kelley's attention had been called to Mr. 
Blaine’s statement that the negro workers in 
the South were paid as low as sixty cents.” 
The correctness of Mr. Kelley’s conclusion 
is confirmed by a very striking occurrence just 
reported from another Southern State. The 
negro stevedores employed by a steamship com- 
pany at Norfolk, Va., struck for higher wages 
the other day, and the company immediately 
sent to New York and gota force of white men, 
who were glad to work for the pay which the 
negroes rejected as insufficient. To argue 
against this Norfolk incident and Mr. Kelley’s 
confession would be too much even for a Blaine 
organ. 





The official version of the meeting between 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Edmunds appeared in 
the Tribune as follows: ‘‘ On Sunday after- 
100n Mr. Blaine paid a visit to the house 
of ex-President Arthur, and, as be enter- 
ed the parlor, Senator Edmunds came _for- 
ward with great apparent cordiality, extending 
his hand and saying, ‘ How do you do, Mr. 
Blaine?’ Mr. Blaine stood with hands hold- 
ing his hat in front of him, in the position fa 
miliar to all who have met him, and made no re- 
sponse, simply looking Mr. Edmunds in the 
eye. Seeing some embarrassment, Clayton 
McMichael said: ‘ You know the Senator, 
Mr. Blaine?’ Mr. Blaine remained perfectly 


silent, and Mr. Edmunds, at length apparently 


’ 
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comprehending the situation, retreated to the 
sofa from which he had risen. A few minutes 
later Mr. Blaine expressed to Mr. McMichael 


and Mr. Miller his sincere regret that 
an act imperatively demanded from him 
should have occurred in the house of 


mourning. Mr. Blaine made no explana- 
tion of his motive, but the presumption is that 
he was not anxious to shake hands on Sunday 
with a man who had gratuitously slandered him 
The marvel is that Mr. Ed- 
munds made the approach. It was on Satur- 
day that Mr. Edmunds’s letter was published 
by his friends, and apparently with his ap- 
proval, distinctly intimating his belief that Mr. 
Blaine was a dishonest man.” 


on Saturday. 





This is not entirely satisfactory, and evident- 
ly needs to be supplemented by an Edmunds 
version. It does not make clear why Mr. Ed- 
munds, who is a decidedly cold, reserved man, 
should wish to shake hands witha man of 
whom he held the opinion which he undoubt- 
edly holds of Mr. Blaine, and of whom he 
felt it necessary to speak publicly as he has 
spoken of Mr. Blaine. Mr. Blaine’s conduct 
as described was, however, eminently proper. 
He ought not to shake hands with anybody 
who feels as Mr. Edmunds feels about his 
‘transactions. In fact, nobody should 
shake hands with anybody whom _ he 
considers a knave, and no knave_ should 
shake hands with anybody who, he 
has reason to believe, considers him a 
knave, and who has publicly denounced him 
In the present condition of modern 
persons are often brought 

neutral roofs, and are 
often unwittingly introduced to each 
other by innocent Under such 
circumstances civility to the host calls for 
some sort of momentary recognition, but a bow 
will always answer the purpose. The ‘‘ hand- 
shake,” as the French call it, should be re- 
served for people whom one neither hates nor 
despises. 


as such. 
society such 
together under 


hosts. 





It is another illustration of the fact that little 
things often count with the public far more 
than large affairs, that this performance of 
Mr. Blaine’s appears to have damaged him 
with many Republicans morc seriously than 
all the revelations of his demagogism and 
dishonesty. Republican newspapers which 
supported him in 1884, do not hesitate to 
speak of him in the most contemptuous 
terms. Thus the Rutland J/eradd, one of the 
most prominent Republican journals in Ver- 
mont, concludes an editorial article entitled 
‘‘Mr. Blaine’s Blunder,” with these sharp 
words: ‘‘Perhaps Mr. Blaine thinks he can 
afford to treat with disrespect George F. Ed- 
munds; but he cannot afford to make a fool of 
himself.” The feeling which is now rapidly 
growing towards Mr. Blaine is well expressed 
by the Boston Saturday Evening (azette, 
which loyally supported him in 1884, but 
which now says: 

‘*Mr. Blaine is rapidly becoming the spoilt{child 
of the Republican party, and is sorely trying the 
indulgence and the patience of his best friends. 
Explaining away his mistakes, finding excuses 
for his indiscreet utterances, and hanging on 


tenterhooks in fear of what mischief he may do 
next, are growing to be tiresome occupations. 





Mr. Blaine is doing more to injure himself than 
was accomplished by all of the campaign attacks 
that were made upon him.” 





Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has been interviewed 
in London, and his confessions, as published 
in a cable despatch to the World, confirm 
the severest criticism which has been made 
upon his candidacy for Mayor. ‘‘ Mr. 
Rooseveli,” says the correspondent, ‘‘ paid a 
high tribute to the honesty and ability of 
Mr. Hewitt. He said tbat he was com 
pelled to enter the race Mr. 
Hewitt because, since he was selected, it was 
necessary that he should make a sacrifice for 
the sake of maintaining the party organiza- 
tion.” Of the large George vote, he said: ‘‘It 
does not mean a new party, but, unfortunately, 
a new element to be bid for by the old parties.’ 
Mr. Roosevelt confesses that he sacrificed his 
oft-expressed conviction that it made no differ- 
ence whether a candidate for Mayor was a 
Democrat or a Republican so long as he was 
an honest man, in order to hold the Republi- 
can organization together ; he confesses, also, 
that by making this sacrifice he helped to 
build up ‘‘unfortunately, a new element for 
both parties to bid for.” That is, the sole out- 
come of his candidacy was the addition of a 
new and powerful incentive to ‘‘ deals” in 
future elections, thus contributing directly to 
the cause of misgovernment and to the prosper- 
ity of every political gambler who gets his liv 
ing by this kind of politics, 


against 





The Republicans of Connecticut are con 
vinced that there was a great deal of bribery 
practised in the recent election by the Demo 
crats in their endeavor to carry the Legislature 
and to secure the Senatorship. The suspicion 
is, we think, well founded. Wedoubt if there 
has ever been an election in this country 
in which the use of money was more brazen 
andinfamous. The Republicans, having carried 
the Legislature, are in possession of the means 
to make a searching investigation of the charges 
of corruption that have been made. If they will 
appoint a committee for this purpose, they can 
undoubtedly get a great deal of convincing 
testimony. They may be able to secure the 
indictment of a number of their political op 
ponents and send some of them to jail. Fail- 
ure to take steps for an investigation will lead 
to the suspicion that Republican _ poli- 
ticians are exposed to the same danger 
also. There ought, however, to be a sufficient 
number of honest men in the Legislature on 
both sides to carry a motion for an investiga 
tion. It would be helpful if they would make 
the attempt even though the motion were voted 
down. 





The latest question connected with Virginia's 
‘*bonds”’ is, whether the State is entitled to 
the coupons which have once been refused by 
its officers when offered in payment of taxes 
In order to understand the importance to the 
State of this question, it is necessary to remind 
our readers that in nearly all cases these coupons 
are offered by the taxpayers of Virginia to 
the county treasurer, who, in compliance with 
the law of the State, declines to accept them 
in payment of taxes. Property of the citizen 
is then levied upon and sold by the treasurer, 
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who, out of the proceeds, pays the tax and 
gives a receipt therefor. The next step is an 
action in the United States Court against the 
treasurer as a trespasser, and a judgment for 
damages. This means that the treasurer is re 
juired to pay back to the taxpayer the money 
collected from the sale of the property, which, 
as a matter of fact, is always ‘‘ bought in” by 


the owner for the amount of the taxes, 
and to settle the costs of the suit. Thus 
far the State is evidently out of pock 
et. But worse yet remains, if the opinion 


of some of the ablest lawyers in Virginia is 
sound, The State, according to this opinion, 
actually receives and receipts for the taxes ; 
the judgment of the national court, which en- 
ables the taxpayer to recover damages, 
given against an individual trespasser. It is 
true that there is an ‘*indemnifying fund,” 
consisting of public money, out of which 
treasurers are permitted to pay these judg- 
ments and the costs of the suit, but it is very 
doubtful whether the treasurer's receipt for 


18 


taxes given as an officer could be explained 
away. There would be something ludicrous 
about an effort on the part of Virginia to 


obtain these rejected coupons, but should it be 
held that the State is not entitled to them, it 
would be a very great, although probably a 
deserved disaster. In that event taxes would 
be really unpaid, the exchequer of the State 
reduced by reason of costs paid, and all the 
coupons still outstanding. Then, perhaps, the 
wisdom of the advice once given by a crafty 
man of the world would admitted by 
Virginiz : ‘‘My son, honesty pays better than 
dishonesty—I have tried both.” 


be 





The Washington gossips are talking about 
the chances of Congress making new States at 
its approaching session, and a good deal of 
silly guessing is indulgedin. One story is that 
the Democrats in the House may attempt to 
seize a partisan advantage by 
Senate bill admitting Washington Territo- 
ry as a State, the theory being that the 
new commonwealth would send two Demo- 
crats to the United States Senate next year,and 
contribute three electoral votes to the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President the following 
year. This theory is based upon the fact that 
the Territory elected Mr. Voorhees, a Demo- 
crat, as Delegate to Congress in 184, 
and retlected him last month. But every- 
body who knows anything about that region 
aware that Mr. Voorhees won his two 
elections solely on personal and local questions, 
and not at all on national issues, the proof of 
which is found in the fact that the same voters 
who chose him as Delegate in 1884, elected y 
Legislature which contained twenty-four Re- 
publicans to twelve Democrats. There is not a 
particle of doubt that, on a straight fight 
between the two parties, Washington ‘Terri 
tory is Republican by from 3,000 to 5,000 ma- 
jority; and if the Democrats should make it 
a State in the expectation of capturing either a 
brace of Senators or a trio of electoral votes, 
they would be pretty sure to fare as badly asin 
1876, when they let Colorado into the Union 
because they thought her election of a Demo 
cratic Delegate in 1874 insured her proving a 
Democratic State, and thereby failed of the 


passing the 


is 
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undisputed majority in the electoral college 
which they would otherwise have had. 





At the American Institute at Bar Harbor 
last summer, by the shrewd manipulation of 
Mr. E. C. 
Without discussion and with apparent unanimi 
ty, endorsing the scheme of national aid to 
Southern education. 
introduced at the Teachers’ 
Association in Boston last Saturday, and Mr. 


Carrigan, a resolution was passed, 


A similar resolution was 
Massachusetts 


Carrigan was present in person to “‘ se 
it through.” The result shows that the 


teachers have had time to ponder their previous 
precipitancy. It was found impossible to carry 
the measure without discussion and, after a short 
but sharp debate, the motion was lost by a vote 
of ten to nine. The fact that, after a spirited ar- 
gument, only nineteen persons in the whole 
Interest enough in the matter to 
record their votes, casts a world of light on the 
at Bar Harbor last ** the 
unanimous expression of the teachers of New 
England.” 


audience felt 


action summer 


us 





The death of H. M. Hoxie was, in the esti 
mation of his nearest friends, hastened by the 
severe labor and anxiety imposed upon him 


by the great Southwestern strike of last 
spring. It is a fact that, although he 


held up bravely till the last, and saw vic 
tory securely in his own hands, he became 
immediately thereafter a prey to 
which brought great physical suffering, and to 


an ailment 


which he finally succumbed. If he had not 
been subjected to the terrible ordeal ar 
ranged for him by Martin Irons and_ his 


misguided tollowers, Mr. Hoxie wouid undoubt 
edly be alive and well today. He has fallen a 
martyr to high duty, and his name and exam 
ple will be long cherished by his countrymen 
as those of atrue hero. Before Hoxie took 
his stand against the extensive and multiplying 
system of boycotts by which all industry 

and especially railroad 
plagued and threatened, it was customary for 
everybody to yield to it. After he had fought 
against and beaten it, everybody else fought 
against it, and presently courts and juries sat 
down upon it. No finer instance can be found 
of the wholesome effect of splendid although 


transportation, Was 


unintentional leadership in a great crisis 





Dr. Bryce, Superintendent of the Insane 
Hospital of Alabama, has been investigating 
the question whether insanity is increasing 
among the negroes since their emancipation, 
and concludes that there can be no doubt on 
this point. The whole number of insane ne 
groes in the United States, by the census of 
1850, was only 6388, and in 1860 but 766 


The returns for 1870 showed one insane ne- 
gro to every 2,695, and in 1880 the ratio 
had increased to one in every 1,096. At 


this rate by 1890 the proportion would reach 
one in every 500, or the same as among the 
Dr. Bryce overlooks the fact that 
much of the increase between 1870 and 1880 
is only apparent, being due to the fact that 
the later census was taken with much greater 
accuracy in the South than the earlier one; but 
there is no reason to doubt that insanity really 
became much more common among the blacks 
during that decade, or that ultimately there 
will be no marked difference, between the two 


whites. 





races in this respect. It is one of the misf 
tunes of civiliz ition that the increas t n 
activity among a people is accompa i ‘ 
increase of mental disease, and the negroes 


only obeying the common law of huma 
President Robinson of Brown Univers 


an article Which he publishes in the 

titled ‘‘ How IT was Educated Ises SO! 
language about the kind of vi gon 
are sent to college as being especially fit 


ministry 
Which he labored under upon first et 


He speaks first of the di 
| i 


lege because of the Moonie 


teachers who had prepared bin 





* To add to my misfortune, the most intimat 
my friends, though pure m their lives and 
ly wholesome as associates, were low in their a 
as scholars, satistied with very lit ard Very 
superticial work, They had been sont t 
to prepare for the ministry, and were fa “} 
mens of the avernge of a Ns 1 ‘ 
wholly extinct. Selected, and aided bv bet 
ciary funds, as ‘candidates for tl 
they seemed to reward ther 4 almcidvent 
from the dutv of high a scbolars..and 
dropped into the wretched cant o Avi 
ambition as unworthy the servants of the | 


That this is true of a larger part of 


Who go to many of our collewes to day 
similar conditions, is well Know? Dr 
son stops with the efTeet which 

ionship of these men bad upon him, but if 
had followed them out into life, he w: 


had litte dithculty in showing t] 


upon the moral and intellectual intluer 
the pulpit has been also a mis 
The subject of remunerative employt 
educated women in FE: yriana is lee 
discussed in the Londen press of lat Th 
immediate Oceasion was the fact that the 7) 
Vers opened its columns to the « plaints of 
‘lady companions is (1 th Wrete] 
ness of their lot, and the correspondences 
thus elicited shows i hit holy stat 
of things. It appears there are thou 
sands of middle-class women in Loddon 
who,” in the S tor's words, ‘‘ are st 
in despair for money, Who rush in hundreds 
for any vacancy, who inundate advertisers 
with letters till honest selection is rendered 


almost physically impossible, and who, if only 


they may keep their caste and not do manual 


labor — for which, poor things, half of 
them are physically incapacitated—will take 
any wages and accept any kind of situ 
ation An offer of a ‘ companionship” at 
£20 a year brings literally hundreds of 
applicants, while £14 is a common salary, 


and scores of letters are received where the ad 
vertiser offers nothing but a ‘‘ Christian home.” 
The that 
‘hardly any one is so illoff as the educated 


Spectator concludes in England 
woman who-has no money and no_ positive 
right in a home,” since unless she has special 
The 
only remedy that the Spectator can see is for 
the English father to imitate the French cus 
tom, and insure a daughter’s independence by 
giving her a ‘‘portion” of at C100 a 
year. But at best this would cover the 
cases of those women whose fathers, through 
early death or pecuniary misfortune, were un 
able to provide this portion, nor of those wo 


capacities, she can find no work to do. 


least 
not 


men who would infinitely prefer honorable 
self-support to a competence only procured 
through the sacrifices of over-burdened fathers 
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DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has written a letter ex- 
plaining that he cannot restore William A. 
Stone (Rep.), United States District Attorney 
for Pennsylvania, to office as he did M. E. 
Benton (Dem.), both of whom were suspended 
for making political speeches. 


Col. Philip W. Downes, who was on Tuesday 
appointed by the President A ppraiser at the port 
of Baltimore, is a native of Caroline County, 
Md., and 1s forty nine years old. He was educat- 
ed at Dickinson College, Pennsylvania, and stu- 
died law. He began the practice of law at 
Denton, Md., and still occupies the office he 
first opened twenty-six years ago. He has al- 
ways taken an active part in politics, and is 
considered to be one of the best stump speak- 
ers in the State. For fifteen years he has been 
a Caroline County member of the Democratic 
State Central Committee. He is understood 
to be Senator Gorman’s choice. 


Owing to the heavy payments, amounting to 
over $12,000,000, it.is thought at the Treasury 
Department that there has been very little if 
any decrease in the public debt for November. 


Reports from persons holding different of- 
ficial positions who would be likely to know 
the facts, agree that the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will recommend to Con- 
gress the enactment of some customs legisla- 
tion similar to that which is proposed by the 
Hewitt bill. This was substantially done at 
the last session. 


The Secretary of the Navy on Monday signed 
the awards for the following new ships of war: 
Cruiser No. 2, the Charleston, to the Union 
lron Works of San Francisco. Gunboat No. 
2, to the Columbia Iron Works and Dry Dock 
Co. of Baltimore, Md. Cruiser No. 3, the 
Baltimore, to Cramp & Sons. The award on 
gunboat No, 1, for which the Cramps are the 
lowest bidders, is temporarily withheld, to al- 
low further consideration of a bid relative to 
the machinery. No award is made for cruiser 
No. 1, because all the bids exceed the limit 
fixed by Congress. 

The report of the General Superintendent of 
the Life-Saving Service says that the number 
of disasters to documented vessels within the 
field of station operations during the last year 
was 322. There were on board these vessels 
2,726 persons, of whom 2,699 were saved and 
27 lost. 


An important decision in a liquor case was 
rendered in Dubuque, Iowa, on Friday by 
Judge Shiras, of the United States District 
Court. It was the case of Sheer vs. Gross 
Brothers, who conducted a retail saloon in con- 
nection with their brewery in Chickasaw Coun- 
ty. Ona motion to remand to the State Court, 
on the ground that no Federal question was in- 
volved, the Judge decided that a Federal ques- 
tion was involved, and that the case would 
have to remain in the United States Court. 
This means, if Judge Shiras is upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court, that saloon- 
keepers and brewers cannot be deprived of their 
property without just compensation. 


The Secretary of Assembly No. 80, Knights 
of Labor, comprising the miners of the Monon- 
gahela and Youghiogheny Rivers, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the coal operators requesting 
an advance in wages, giving them until De- 
cember 2 to reply. There are 7,000 miners in 
the four pools which comprise the district. The 
operators are willing to confer with them, but 
say the market will not justify higher wages. 


Prof. Egbert C. Smyth and his accused fel- 
low-professors of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, who are charged with heresy, have made 
reply to the charges of the Board of Visitors. 
Some of the charges Prof. Smyth pronounces 
‘‘irrelevant,” and others too indefinite to be 


, 








answered. To the specification of his heresy, 
‘That there is, and will be, probation after 
death for all men who do not decisively reject 
Christ during the earthly life; and that this 
should be emphasized, made influential, and 
even central in systematic theology,” he an- 
swers: ‘‘In this unqualified form I do not ad 
mit that I ‘hold, maintain, and inculcate that 
there is and will be probation after death for all 
men whe do not decisively reject Christ during 
the earthly life ; and that this should be empha- 
sized, made influential, and even central in 
systematic theology.’ God as revealed in 
Christ is to me central in theology. Whatever 
encourages hope that all men will bave oppor- 
tunity to be influenced by the motive of an of- 
fered Saviour is chiefly valuable in theology as a 
reflection of the character of God. That this 
opportunity does not come in any intelligible 
way during this life to very many of our race 
seems to be evident. That it will consequently 
come to such beyond this life, is a reasonable 
inference. It seems to be implied in the um- 
versality of Christ’s person, atonement, and 
judgment. I deny that such an inference, or 
anything affirmed in the citations adduced by 
the complainants, is inconsistent with the creed 
of the Seminary.” 


The Rev. Elias Lyman Magoon, an eminent 
Japtist minister, died in Philadelphia on Thurs- 
day at the age of seventy-six. He worked his 
vay through college by his trade, bricklaying, 
supervised the college education of Gen. B. F. 
Butler, and was ordained a Baptist minister in 
1839. He was the pastor of churches in Al. 
bany, Cincinnati, and Philadelphia. Among 
the works of his pen the best known are ‘ Pro- 
verbs for the People,’ ‘Orators of the Ameri- 
“an Revolution,’ ‘Republican Christianity,’ 
and ‘ Westward Empire.’ He was an enthu- 
siastic collector of valuable books and works of 
art. A few years ago he sold his art coilection 
to Vassar College, of which he was a director, 
for $20,000. 


Erastus Brooks died on Thursday at his 
home in West New Brighton, Staten Island. 
Mr. Brooks was born in Portland, Me., on 
January 31, 1815. When eight years of age he 
was sent to Boston, where he worked in a 
grocery store and attended an evening school. 
He learned the printer’s trade, taught school, 
and edited the Haverlill Gazette. His elder 
brother, James Brooks, established the Fvre- 
ning Express of this city in 1836, and employed 
Erastus Brooks as its Washington correspond- 
ent. Soon afterwards the latter became asso- 
ciate editor and part proprietor of the paper. 
In 1858 and 1855 he was elected to the State 
Senate as a Whig, and in 1856 he was the can- 
didate of the American party for Governor. 
During the latter part of his life he was a Demo- 
crat. He was a member of the Constitutional 
Conventions of 1867-68 and 1871-72. In 1878 
he was the Chairman of the Democratic State 
Convention. Elected to the Assembly from 
Richmond County in 1878 and 1879, he was in 
each year the candidate of his party for Speak- 
er. After the death of his brother James, in 
1873, Mr. Brooks assumed the full editorial 
control of the Hxrpress, in which he retained 
the chief interest until the sale of the paper to 
John Kelly, Augustus Schell, and others in 
1877. Since the organization of the State 
Board of Health in 1880, he has served as one 
of the State Commissioners. 

FOREIGN. 

Coercion was suddenly reéstablished on Fri- 
day in Ireland, and caused intense excitement. 
It was announced on good authority that the 
Government had resolved to suppress promptly 
all anti-rent and other illegal combinations ; to 
curtail the license of the press ; forcibly to sup- 
press intimidation ; to enforce the laws govern- 
ing the processes for the collection of debts ; 
to proclaim all meetings called for certain pur- 
poses, and to arrest certain prominent agitators 
of the anti-rent policy. The first positive steps 
taken were the proclamation of a National 
League meeting called for Sligo on Sunday 
and the prosecution of Mr, John Dillon, He 





was summoned to appear in court on Tuesday, 
the charges against bim being that his language 
at the meeting held at Longford on the 7th 
inst. led to an assault upon a bailiff and re- 
sistance to the execution of decrees ; that at the 
Myroe meeting on Monday last he made a 
specch calculated to intimidate. The aftidavits 
on which the summons was issued were lodged 
by the police inspectors and stenographers 
who were present at the meetings referred to. 
The citation calls upon Dillon to find sureties 
for his good behavior, in default of which he 
will be committed to jail. 


Reduced to its simplest form, the Govern- 
ment procedure, which is precisely that which 
was formerly taken against Messrs. Healy and 
Davitt, amounts to offering Mr. Dillon the 
choice of holding his tongue or going to prison. 
He will, of course, promptly accept the latter 
alternative. Then Mr. O’Brien will denounce 
the Government in United Ireland, which will 
be suppressed. By this time Mr. Parnell will 
be compelled to appear upon the scene in de- 
fence of bis lieutenants and take the leadership 
in the struggle. Ifthe Government venture to 
arrest him, there will be war. The ‘ plan of 
campaign” of the Irish leaders which led to 
the renewal of coercion is that rents be paid, 
less the deductions claimed by the occupiers, 
to a trustee chosen by themselves, the landlord 
to get nothing unless he accepts what is origi- 
nally offered him. The troops in Ireland will 
immediately be reinforced with 4,000 men. 


The first skirmishes in the Irish war took 
place on Sunday, and were on the whole of a 
highly amusing character, being little more 
than a game of tag between the police and Na- 
tionalist leaders. The monster meeting at 
Sligo was.prevented, but several smaller meet- 
ings were held by energetic speakers gitting a 
few minutes the start of the police. In the 
first case the meeting lasted one minute, in the 
second rather less. At the Town Hall the po- 
lice were too quick for the Nationalists and got 
there first, at half-past one in the morning. 
O’Brien, O'Kelly, and the reporter of the 
Freeman’s Journal gave the Sligo police the 
slip. Although they were missed almost im- 
mediately, and all the telegraph offices of the 
county were set to work to find them, as they 
had wisely proceeded to a little place called 
Riverstown, where there is no telegraph oftice, 
they held their meeting with no other iuter- 
ruption than the protest of the village consta- 
ble. Several meetings of this kind were held, 
the authorities finally finding them at bally- 
mote, to which place 100 constables imme- 
diately hurried in a special train A warrant 
will be issued for the arrest of O’Brien. 


The London Times says the anti-rent cam- 
paign in Ireland has been too long allowed 
headway. The Government will not be able 
to defeat it merely by disarming its astute au- 
thors and violent advocates, but they can in- 
sure victory over the movement by steadily 
carrying out the decrees of the courts. The 
Standard attacks the Government for its deci- 
sion to summon Parliament on January 13, « 
month earlier than was expected, and to mo- 
nopolize immediately private members’ days 
for the discussion of the procedure. ‘* This,” 
it says, ‘‘is a harsh precedent, an act of unpre- 
cedented rigor, and capable of being represent- 
ed in unpopular and even odious colors.” 


The case of the Government against Mr. 
John Dillon was on Tuesday, at the request of 
Mr. Dillon’s counsel, postponed to December 
11. 


Gen. Buller has been appointed provisional 
successor to Sir Robert Hamilton in Dublin 
Castle after all, notwithstanding the use he has 
made of his discretionary powers in Kerry. 
The appointment does not particularly please 
the landlords and the Tories, whose views were 
expressed by the 7imes on Tuesday morning, 
when it said: ‘‘ Were the appointment a_per- 
manent one it would be open to grave objec- 
tion on several grounds—his military occupa- 
tion, want of official Irish experience, etc. 
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But when the Government have not got the 
men they want they must, we suppose, do 
whatthey can with the men they have.” Gen. 
Buller’s appointment is taken to mean, first, a 
severe pressure on all landlords to compel them 
to make a temporary reduction of rents ; 
secondly, the employment of horse, foot, and 
dragoons without stint and without mercy to 
evict tenants who refuse to pay after their land- 
lords have made adequate reductions. It is 
semi-officially announced that Gen. Buller will 
return to the War Office early in March, and 
resume his duties as Deputy Adjutant General. 
His services will be required in Ireland only 
while the department is being reorganized. 
The Under-Secretary will in the future occupy 
a seat in the House of Commons. 


Parliament will meet on January 13. The 
Government will ask for the whole time of the 
House to deal with procedure rules. 


Mr. Gladstone declines every request to 
speak until Parliament reassembles. He bas 
sent letters to several of his late colleagues 
stating his programme for the coming session. 
He approves an immediate challenge of the 
Government to state its Irish policy in the de- 
bate upon the address, although he expects that 
the Unionists will maintain their adhesion to 
the Government. Afterward he will assist in 
an effective settlement of the procedure ques 
tion. The Scotch home-rulers will hold a con 
ference and mass demonstration at Edinburgh 
on January 12. Their platform urges that na 
tional legislatures be granted to the respective 
nationalities of the United Kingdom, each 
legislature to control all local affairs, with ao 
executive responsible only to the national elect- 
ors. 


Mr. John Morley, speaking on Tuesday, said 
that order would not exist in Treland until the 
Government dealt with the land problem; and 
the Government could not deal with that prob 
lem without a central body acting between the 
peasant and the State, which was impossible 
without home rule. Mr. Morley said that Mr. 
Gladstone had ro liquor of heart or weakness 
of word on the Irish policy. He appealed to 
the Nationalists to join the Liberals and belp to 
free Ireland from the nightmare of confusion 
and destruction in which she walked. 


A volume has been published in London 
called ‘The New Liberal Programme,’ contri- 
buted to by representatives of the Liberal par- 
ty, and edited by Andrew Reid. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s remarks have already been published. 
The other contributors, among whom are the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Sir 
Walter Forster, and Mr. Jacob Bright, reply to 
the questions, Why was the Liberal party de- 
feated at the last general election? Second, 
What ought it to do in order to win the next 
time? The programme Mr. Labouchere lays 
down, which is the most advanced in the 
book, is as follows: (1.) Home rule for Ire- 
land, with Irish representatives at Westminster 
for imperial affairs, and no land purchase. 
(2) A free breakfast-table, a progressive income 
tax, and a progressive succession duty. (3.) 
Disendowment and_ disestablishment, the 
Church funds to be devoted, after the recogni 
tion of private endowments of the last fifty 
years, to educational purposes. (4.) The right 
of every parish to purchase the land at its 
actual value, and lease or sell 1t to small oecu- 
piers ; the abolition of entail and the confisca 
tion to the State of lands owned by private in- 
dividuals which may be cultivated but are not, 
and are not a part of the amenities of residence. 
(5.) The abolition of hereditary legislation. 
‘The above,” he adds, ‘‘ are only a few of the 
reforms now necessary.” The tone of the 
volume is confident almost to defiance. 


James Antiiony Froude is now preparing for | 
an extended tour in the West Indies, with the | 


object of writing a book of similar scope and 
purpose to his recent ‘Oceana.’ Before leav- 
ing England, he will have prepared a full and 
authoritative statement of all his financial rela- 
tions with the Carlyle family. 

A verdict has been rendered in favor of Lord 
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} oclock on Thursday morning. 
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Coleridge in the libel suit brought against him 
by his son-in-law, Mr. Adams. 


The election for the rectorship of St. An- 
drew's University resulted in the choice of Mr. 
J. B. Balfour, Secretary of State for Scotland, 
who received 108 votes against 88 for Sir John 
Lubbock. 

The British troops in Burmah, in a recent en 
counter with the forces of Boshway, killed 148 
of bis followers without losing a soldier. But 
three of the British troops were wounded 


Gen. Roberts has demanded 4,000 additional 
Indian and native troops to reinforce the British 
army of occupation in Burmah. 


The Paris Journal des Debats says : ‘* France 
has no desire to replace England in Egypt when 
Egypt is evacuated, but it) evacuation is to be 
conditional upon England remaining absolute 
mistress of the country, agreement is Impossi- 
ble. British pleas for time are equivalent to 
indefinite occupation, France does not make 
this occupation a cass belli, but declares that 
her interests and mghts are prejudiced by it.” 


The French Chamber of Deputies on Thurs 
day, by a vote of 888 against 142, adopted a 
motion for a reduction of 1,650,000 franes in 
military pensions. The Chamber of Deputies 
also adopted various reductions previously 
agreed upon by the Governing Committee. 


In addressing the Chamber of Depu 
ties on Saturday, Premier de Freycinet said 
that the policy of France was for peace. 
Nevertheless, he continued, F. ance must not 
entirely abdicate her position as a great Power. 
She must prevent the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire and must not admit that any 
Power may take possession of Egypt. The 
Suez Canal question would soon be settled in a 
satisfactory manner. Referrmng to colonial 
subjects, he said France must content herself 
with organizing her present colonial posses 
sions. The general policy of the Government 
comprised prudence and firmness. The foreign 
budget was passed without opposition, an 
amendment which implied a vote of censure on 
the Government being rejected by 185 to 313 


The Tonquin credits were voted on Monday, 
after a special appeal by M. de Freycinet, by 
278 to 249. The Tunis credits were also 
passed, and the Madagascar credits by 289 to 
100. 


France and Mexico have concladed a trealy 
of commerce. 


It is announced in Paris that Russia does not 
insist upon the selection of Prince Nicolas of 
Mingrelia as the candidate for the Bulgarian 
throne. 


The London Standard says it is seriously 
proposed at Sofia to nominate an American for 
that throne. 


It is aftirmed in Russian circles in Berlin 
that the Czar is willing to accept any arrange 
ment that Emperor William advises for the 
settlement of the Bulgarian question. 


At a court dinner given recently to sixty 
Delegates, Emperor Francis Joseph remarked 
that the situation in the East had improved. 
He expressed himself as completely satistied 
with the work of the Delegation. 


Another conspiracy against the Bulgarian 
Government has been discovered. Two oflicers, 
one of them a Russian. organized a plot to kill 
Col. Nicolaieff, Maj. Popoff, and the Regents. 
The crime was to have been committed at five 
Maj. Popoff 
discovered the plot, and caused the arrest of the 
two officers and of two others who are also 
implicated. Forty-one cadets are implicated. 
All of them, including the Captain, assisted 
in the deposition of Prince Alexander, but 
were subsequently pardoned. 


The German Consul at Sofia has informed 
the Bulgarian Government that the German 
flag at present covers all persons entitled to 
Russian protection in Bulgaria, 
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The Berlin German in exhaustive 
article on Russia's financial condition, com 
pares it with that of France before thr 


Revolution. The Russian debt is 5.600000 000 


(yearettle, W 


Treat 


rubles The interest thereon has risen in a 
decade from 104,000,000 to 261 000000 rubles 
The paper circulation is 716,000,000 rubles, 
of which only 171,000,000 is covered by b Ils 
convertible into currency The Ga Warns 
Germans to avoid the new Russian loan 

A plot was recently discovered to Kidnap 
King Milan of Servia while bunting near 
Vrana, and carry bim into Montenegro, Hi 


escaped by an express train to Belyrade 


The Rumanian Chambers opened on Satur 
day. In the speech from the throne King 
Charles expressed himself as bopeful of the 
continuance of peace He announemd that 
Prince Ferdinand of Hohcnzollern bad been 
definitely selected as the heir to the throne of 
Rumania, the King being childless 

The German Reichstag was opened on Thurs 
day by the reading of the Emperor's speech 
from the throne ln it he said Phe object 
of the policy of the Empire, which enjoys 


peaceful relations with all states, is 


favor of the maintenance of concord among al! 
the Powers the influence which acerues to 
Germany from her love of peace, from. the 


) 


universal confidence reposed in the Empire, 
Germany ts pot con 


owing to the fact that 
cerned in pending the 
Emperor's close friendship with two neighbor 
ing That part of Emperor's 
speech relating to the Septennate Bill 
lows * By the law of May 6, ISSO, the peace 
effective was fixed until Mareh 31, 1888) Qur 
military system therefore requires renewing on 
& legal basis Phe army is a guarantee of last 
ing protection and of the blessings of peace 


questions, and from 


courts thre 


; ti] 
is cs 240) 


Although the policy of the empire is always 
pacific, Germany, in view of the development 
of the military establishments of neuwhboring 
states, cannot longer defer increasing her de 


fensive force. eS] cially the Peace ¢ fTective A 
bill, therefore, will be submitted providing for 
an increase, to take effect from the heg 

of the new financial year.” The ate 
Bill fixes the peace effectve of the army until 
ISM4 at 468 409 men, not including the single- 
vear volunteers, The permanent expenditure 
of the army is placed at 23,000,000 marks, and 
the specis] and non-recurring expenditure at 
24,000,000 marks, 


inning 


Septent 


The annual report on the siege of Berlin has 
been prese nted to the German Reichstag It 
deseribes the Socialist movement among work 
ingmen as still livelv, and tending more and 
more in a radical and extreme direction, which 
gives it a very provocative character. Ham.- 
burg and Altona are the chief centres of the 
movement, 


The Spanish Cortes on Monday unanimously 
voted the extra credit of $45,000,000 to im- 
prove the navy. The principal part of this 
sum is to be devoted to the purchase of torpe- 
do-boats and cruisers. The Government have 
presented a bill for trial by jury to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies 


The United States mail for Russia, while 
passing through Belgium on Saturday, was 
robbed of 141 registered packages containing 
money and diamonds probably worth several 
hundred thousand dollars. This is believed to 
have been the mail that left New York on No- 
vember 17 on the steamer Hider, and left Lon- 
don for St. Petersburg on the 26th. 

Eugene Rambert, the Swiss writer, is dead. 
He was born at Montreux in 1830, studied the- 
ology at Lausanne, and was appointed Professor 
of French Literature at the Academy of Lau- 
sanne in 1854. In 1860 he accepted a similar 
position at the Polytechnic School mm Ztirich. 
Among his works are ‘Mme. de Statl,’ ‘ Cor- 
neille, Racine et Molié¢re,’ ‘ Poésies,’ ‘ Ecrivains 
Nationaux,’ ‘Les Alpes Suisses,’ etc. 

The Superior of the Oblate Fathers in Mon- 


treal bas announced that no Knight of Labor 
will be allowed to partake of the sacrament 
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LIKE CASE, LIKE RULE. 


WE intimated last week that the President’s 
action in the Benton affair was pretty sure to 
cause him a deal of trouble. Accordingly, as 
soon as a Republican district attorney, Mr. 
Stone, dismissed, like Mr. Benton, for partisan 
activity, sought to take advantage of the prece 
dent thus established, it was found that it 
would not hold water. 

Benton went off stumping in a political can- 
vass, in direct violation of the President’s order 
of July 19, but on the Democratic side. Stone 
went off stumping, also in direct violation of 
the President’s order, but on the Republican 
side. According to all sound rules of adminis- 
trative efficiency, both were wrong and de- 
served punishment. Both were, therefore, 
most rightfully dismissed. But Benton 
put in a plea that his stumping had 
not interfered with the proper discharge of 
the duties of his office, and was thereupon 
restored. Stone promptly asked for his resto- 
ration on the same ground, and was refused, for 
the reason that Azs stump speeches were made 
on the wrong side. Lest we should be sus- 
pected of any perversion or misunderstanding 
of the President’s meaning, we shall quote his 
exact words : 

“*T shall accept as true the statement of Mr. 
Stone, that the time spent by him in thus demon- 
strating bis willingness to hold a profitable office 
at the hands of an Administration which he en- 
deavored to discredit with the people, and which 
had kindly overlooked his previous offences, did 
not result in the neglect of ordinary official duty. 
But his conduct has brought to light such an un- 
friendliness towards the Administration which he 
pretends to serve, and of which he is 
nominally a part, and such a _ consequent 
Jack of loyal interest in its success, 
that the safest and surest guarantee of his faith- 
ful service is, in my opinion, entirely wanting. 
His course, in itself such as should not have been 
entered upon while maintaining official relations 
to the Administration, also renews and revives, 
with unmistakable interpretation of their cha- 
racter and intent, the charges of offensive par- 
tisanship heretofore made and up to this time 
held in abeyance. 

**Mr. Stone and others of like disposition are 
not to suppose tbat party lines are so far ob- 
literated that the administration of the Gov- 
ernment is to be trusted, in places high 
or low, to those who aggressively and con- 
stantly endeavor unfairly to destroy the confi- 
dence of the people in the party responsible for 
such administration. While vicious partisan 
methods should not be allowed for partisan pur- 
poses to degrade or injure the public service, it is 
my belief that nothing tends so much to discredit 
our efforts,in the interest of such service, to treat 
fairly and generously the official incumbency of 
political opponents, as conduct such as is here 
disclosed. The people of this country certainly 
do not require the best results of administrative 
endeavor to be reached with such agencies as 
these.” 

Now we think the dismissals in both cases 
were perfectly justifiable; that the restoration of 
Benton was a great mistake, and that the refu- 
sal to restore Stone was correct. But the 
precedent set in the Benton case compelled 
the President to give reasons for his action 
in Stone’s case which, if adhered to, must 
ruio or seriously damage, before his term is out, 
the reform which we are sure he has at heart, 
and which he has done so much to promote. 

We must, in order to make this clear, go 
back to the fact, which is occasionally forgot- 
ten, that one of the great objects of civil-service 
reform is to put an end to the practice of 
changing all the subordinate officers of the 
Government every time a new administration 
comes into power, On this point the friends of 


, 





the reform obtained what seemed to be a satis- 
factory pledge from Mr. Cleveland when he 
came into office. Office-holders not guilty of of- 
fensive partisanship were to be retained, pro- 
vided there was nothing to be said against their 
honesty and efficiency. That this pledge has 
been kept in its entirety we do not mean to say. 
There have been many violations of it, but we 
believe most of them have been more apparent 
than real. In short, we are not afraid to main- 
tain that the President has kept it about as well 
as the existing condition of human nature 
and of American political morals and man- 
ners would permit. No one President can 
put the civil service on a proper footing, 
or avoid frequent failures to maintain his 
own standards. We cannot recall any case 
until now, however, in which any member 
of the Administration, either in making a 
removal or appointment, put forth a reason 
for its action that admitted everything 
which the advocates of a quadrennial ‘‘ clean 
sweep” contend for. That the President has 
done so in the Stone case, it is difficult to 
deny. 

We applauded the order of July 19 
in the belief that it was a warning 
to all office-holders of every party, given 
in the interest of permanence in oftice—that 
is, we supposed it to mean that, inasmuch as 
subordinate officers might have to serve under 
different parties, it was an essential condition 
of good administration that no office-holder 
should engage in public denunciation of either 
party. Benton ought not to have done so, because 
the next President may be a Republican, and 
the interests of good government require that 
the district attorneys whom he finds in office 
shall not be persons who have been abusing 
him and his supperters on the stump, and 
whom his self-respect will therefore not allow 
him to keep in office. Stone ought not to 
have done so, because Stone is an officer of 
the present Administration, and his speeches 
really attacked both the honesty and sagacity 
of his superior officers, and this is something 
to which in the interest of discipline they 
ought not to submit, even if they care no- 
thing about his criticisms personally. If either 
Benton or Stone, or any other man in office, 
considers it a hardship not to be able to 
take the stump in political campaigns, the 
answer is that public office comes to no 
man against his will. Nobody is bound to 
become a district attorney or an appraiser any 
more than to become a clerk in holy orders. 
Therefore, anybody who does not like a place 
one of the conditions of which is abstinence 
from speech-making during campaigns, has 
only to refrain from office-seeking, and his 
liberty will be secured. Silence in campaigns, 
too, asa grievance, has a somewhat ludicrous as- 
pect when we remember that not over one 
in ten thousand of the American people ever 
opens his lips as a stump orator, or finds 
his life in any manner clouded by reticence 
about ‘‘the issues of the day.” The 
notion that  office- holders suffer more 
than other men through inability to orate in 
political contests, is one of the traditions of the 
spoils system, which always made political ac- 
tivity a condition and accompaniment of office- 
holding. The fact is, that there is no more 
necessary connection between them than be- 





tween political activity and banking or dry- 
goods jobbing. 

From the Benton and Stone cases taken to- 
gether, something in the nature of a new rule 
may be, and doubtless will be, extracted both 
by office-holders and by friends of the spoils 
system. In fact, the latter are extracting one 
every day. That rule is, that moderate par- 
tisan activity which does not interfere with 
official duty will be overlooked in Democrats, 
but not in Republicans. The reason given for 
overlooking it in the President’s letter about 
Stone, too, will undoubtedly furnish the next 
Republican President with full justification for 
making a clean sweep of every oftice-bolder 
who has ever made a_ speech in_ public 
on the Democratic side. This means, of course, 
that we are in great danger of seeing every 
trace of the good things President Cleveland 
has done swept away by his successor, no mat- 
ter to which party he may belong, for every 
new President is in a measure forced to seize 
every plausible excuse for making vacancies. 

We would, therefore, ask most respectfully 
but must earnestly, who is Stone, or who 
is Benton—who are all the district attor- 
neys in the United States rolled into one— 
that the country should be exposed to these 
risks, and the friends of good government so 
signally disheartened, on account of anything 
they say or do on or off the stump? No one 
has studied this question of reform in the 
American civil service without being as- 
tounded by the mistakes which are com- 
mitted in the exercise of the appointing 
power, for comparatively trivial objects. Pub 
lic sentiment is often shocked, and tens of 
thousands of honest and admiring supporters 
are disheartened and disgusted, in order to 
provide a small place for a trumpery ad- 
venturer, whom no private employer 
would take on any terms, and who is 
probably as sure to disgrace the Government 
as he is everybody else who trusts him. 
This, too, is often called good ** politics,” as if 
human nature changed and the moral govern- 
ment of the world was suspended in the work 
of looking after the general weal. 








DR. McGLYNN’S PESSIMISTIC PHILOSO- 
PHY. 

Tue Rev. Dr. McGlynn is a Roman Catholic 
Mugwump of a very pronounced type, but he 
has not hitherto been accounted a pessimistic 
philosopher. We judge that he must be put 
in that category if the interview with him in 
Friday’s Zridune is authentic. The Tribune 
has been collecting opinions regarding the con- 
dition of workingwomen in New York, and 
the necessary measures for its amelioration. 
Dr. McGlynn was called upon for his 
views. They are given in a very methodi- 
cal way, and are apparently the result of 
much reflection. They are, we must say, ex 
tremely depressing, for at the outset the reve- 
rend gentleman throws cold water upon all 
charitable movements, regarding them as in- 
effective, sporadic, and illusory. Since no 
synoptical treatment of Dr. MceGlynn’s sayings 
can do them full justice, we reproduce them 
in the original. He said : 


‘*T have not muchsympathy and but little time 
for any temporary measures for tbe relief of 
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social distress. You may go on for ever with 
hospitals and orphan asylums and St. Vincent de 
Paul societies, but with them you can’t cure the 
trouble. They relieve, not eradicate. Ina right 
state of society there ought not to be any bospitals 
or asylums or charitable societies, or else very few 
of them. The Women’s Protective Association 
and the few laws which defend wage- 
working women, and _ needle-workers’ es- 
pecially, are good things in their way, 
but they are only superficial in their results. 
They are palliatives in which I take but a langwid 
interest. Let a woman complain justly against 
an employer who, through bis foreman, has 
withheld unjustly a good part of her scanty earn- 
ings, and she gets no more skirts to sew out ber 
life blood on from him, nor from any other like 
him. She mav have gained her case against him, 
but she has lost her wages for many weeks to 
come, because she is thrown out of work, and for 
her vacant place there are scores and scores will- 
ing to toil and take their chances in the system of 
petty robbery by the factory-owner.” 

There is much more of the same sort. The rev- 
erend gentleman does not think that liquor pro- 
hibition, or codperative industry, or labor com- 
binations, or better education, or all together, 
will help much, since none of these things 
would raise the rate of wages or prevent a re- 
duction ‘‘ when the supply of sewing hands 
becomes far more in excess of the demand than 
it is now.” As for the consolations of religion, 
he holds them to be quite inappropriate to the 
discussion. In fact, he sets at defiance the re- 
cent pastoral letter of Archbishop Corrigan, in 
these words : 

‘* Nor is there much comfort in the condescend- 
ing advice to the slaves of poverty and oppressed 
toil to remember even that Christ proclaimed the 
poor blessed, and bade them hope for reward 
of eternal happiness. That 1s not the doctrine to 
preach to honest laborers of this century. That is 
not the doctrine which shall increase the belief in 
God and the followers of the Church. Such practices 
will not lead men and outraged cheated sewing- 
girls to stop calling out, ‘ God has forgotten us.’ 
So long as ministers of the Gospel and priests of 
the Church tell the hard-working poor to be con- 
tent with their lot and hope for good times in 
heaven, so long will scepticism increase and 
‘ Bob’ Ingersoll have many believers.” 

Dr. MeGlynn’s remedy for the ills of pover- 
ty is the abolition of private ownership of 
land, It is not fair to say that he offers no sub- 
stitute for private charity, prohibition, co- 
operation, education, ete. He offers Mr. Henry 
George’s ‘ Progress and Poverty’ as such a 
substitute, so far as relates to the evils resulting 
from inequalities of wealth in this world. It 
is his view, apparently,that if everybody could 
have land who wants it, all those evils would 
disappear. But that is what everybody can 
have now. It would not be maintained by 
him, we presume, that the farmers should be 
taxed to support all the laborers in cities who 
are in distressed circumstances, at a time when 
there is still plenty of land to be had rent 
free. If that is what he means, we do not un- 
derstand his logic. Nor does Mr. Henry 
George’s ‘Progress and Poverty’ help us. 
When brought face to face with the fact that 
arable land is still plentiful for the disinherit- 
ed sons of men, Mr. George contends that 
a very short time will see all the agricultural 
land occupied. This is as much as to say that 


the bulk of Mr. George’s book is crass non- | 


sense, since it is the present condition of socie- 
ty that he seeks to account for by the injustice 


of private ownership of land, and not a future | 


condition,to be reached when no good land can 
be had for the asking and taking. 

But it is not Dr. McGlynn’s bad political 
economy that calls for examination, but the 
view he takes of those measures for the relief 





of human suffering for which his church in After a year of these disorders the efor 
all ages and countries has been distinguished. | support the Protestant Church in this way w 
When a clergyman makes light of these agen- | abandoned as hopeless. The tithes wer 


s 
cies,and says that he takes only a languid inte- | muted,” that is, were converted into a ‘* rent 
rest in them, he inflicts the greatest possible | charge "on the estates of the landlords, eact 
harm upon the religion he has espoused, be- | of whom paid in a gross sum. ht few 
cause he enfeebles the highest emotions | years even Orangemen wondered that a 
of the human soul. He tells those who are | thing so flagitious should ever have beer 
charitably inclined that what they are doing | attempted in the name of law and order It 
will not accomplish much good; that relieving | would, however, have been very speedily for 
the poor and distressed around them is only | gotten in the excitement of the other agita s 
attacking the evil in spots; and that if they | which followed, but for one thir i that 
succeed in curing it in one place, it will pre- | was the suggestion it contained of the 
sently break out somewhere else, Such | bility of a strike 
teachings are so extremely pernicious that it | nacity and the sucerss of the resist 
is hard to characterize them in terms of | the tithes were, to a great many reful 


4 is urefu 
moderation. They are calculated to confirm | observers, even among the Conservatives 
and harden all the selfish instincts of human | a startling revelation of the force which th 
nature. They set at naught the governing | tenants might bring to bear aguinst the pay 
principle of the higher life which teaches that | ment of rents, if the land question was ‘ov 
man, With the limitations set upon his vision, | brought to an acute crisis, There is, of « 

is responsible only for the right use of the pow 10 power which can compel the population of 
ers that have been given him; that for these he is | the whole island to pay its del Phe 


responsible, and that he cannot escape responsi- | powers of the Government are extoaus 
bility for the litle evil that he might cure, by | when it sells the 
contemplation of a greater one that he cannot | somebody else who is willing t Ly 
reach. It is as though we were told that we | puts him out of his house in order th 


should take only a languid interest in the | body else may occupy it. The socia niga 
army hospital] to-day because there will | tion, in fact, in) Ireland, as well as elsew 
be another battle to-morrow, and that we | rests on the assumption that reealeitrant debt 


1 d 
should give our thoughts rather to the | ors will always be a small minority. Wen 
prevention of war. This is a pessimistic phi- | they become the vast majority, they really } 
losophy, as inconsistent with the dictates of | both the Government and the creditors at tl 
common humanity as it is with the religion of ’ 

Christ. And yet we think that Dr. MeGlynn Consequently, the wisest observers of Lrish 
is a better man than his philosophy would make | affairs, in both parties it 
him. He has been upset by what Archbishop | from any aetion whieh seemed likely to pro 
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Corrigan rightly denominates ‘‘a freak of the | duce organized resistance among the tenants t 
imagination,” yiz., Mr. George’s ‘Progress | rent paying. It seems now, however, as if 
and Poverty.’ | the Tories had got on an it ed plane, down 

ee eT which they are shooting with fatal speed to 


THE TORY FOLLY IN IRELAND Wards an attempt fo coeree a Whole COomMmuUnIEV, 


| with horse, foot,and dragoons into paving money 


Ir is over fifty years singe the Government in | by distramt. At present the resistance of the 
Ireland undertook to collect Protestant tithes | tenants is confined to the offer of rent reduced 


at the point of the bayonet. The situation, 
too, strikingly resembled the present one in 
its main features, There was a profound con- | thing very hke sympathy from Gen, Buller, 
viction in the minds of Englishmen, and | who bas been saving bard things to the 
especially English Conservatives, of the im- | landlords, and is Teported to have recom 
portance of maintaining the Irish Protestant | mended something ike the payment of rent in 
Church establishment, and an equally profound | kind instead of in money, 
conviction that the tithes were the property of | tenant against fluc tuations in price, 
the Protestant clergy, and that the Government | gorous attempt 
wus bound to collect them at any cost from the 
Catholic farmers, if for no other reason, 
to vindicate the majesty of the law | of Clanricarde for instance, and accompanied 
The attempt was accordingly made with | by wholesale arrests of 
the whole force of the Crown. Wherever a | 
Protestant rector thought proper to have the | 
goods and chattels of his Catholic neighbors | 
seized in order to secure payment of his tithes, 
the bailiff was reinforced by armed police or 
soldiery, and the goods were remorselessly put 


in proportion to the fallin the price of produce, 


and this resistance seems to have secured some- 


so as to protect the 
But a vi- 
to overcome this, made on be- 
half of men as worthless from every point of 


view, social as well as political, as the Marquis 


political leaders 
and the suppression of public meetings, must 
rapidly develop general resistance, and bring 
into the movement, through sympathy, tenants 
who have nothing, or comparatively little, to 
complain of. 


The end of course is very certain. This 
up at auction, or carried off. The consequences | rigor will 
were frightful. The peasantry were roused 
into madness, and flung themselves in fury on 
the muskets of the troops. They were slaugh- | undoubtedly reveal more clearly than ever 
tered in considerable numbers, and they slaugh- | to the tenantry the extent of their power 
tered in their turn when they caught small | over the landlords’ property, and help to 
bodies of police unawares. Every seizure be- | diminish or to destroy the scruples of those 
came the cecasion of a bloody rivt. The sales | who are able to pay and have agreed to pay 


have about as much effect on 
Irish discontent as Mr. Forster's imprison 


ment of the ‘ village ruffians.” It will 


under the distraints were mockeries. Nobody | what is demanded of them, It is a serious 
thing in any country to help people to give the 


who cared to buy dared to do so, 
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gratification of their own greed the air of patri- 
otic sacrifice, and more serious in Ireland than 
in most others. 

The landlords at the same time would, if 
their reliance on brute force had not always 
been so great, be entitled to a good deal of 
sympathy. Probably very few have it in 
their power to make any reduction in their 
rents without reducing themselves or their 
families to absolute penury. Their estates are 
generally mortgaged, or charged with an- 
nuitics which cannot be reduced. The mort- 
gagees are mostly English insurance compa- 
nies which have no bowels of compassion, and 
the annuitanis are widowed mothers and sisters, 
who have nothing but the annuity between 
them and the poor-house. Hundreds of deli- 
cately bred Irish ladies fact, 
to-day in a state of utier destitution, or de- 
pendent on subscriptions raised by charitable 
people in England. The crisis is truly an aw- 
ful one forall concerned. The appearance in 
it of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, far 
from promising a cure, simply lends a touch of 
fresh horror to the scene, 


are, in 


ITALY IN THE “ PEACE COALITION.” 


Tue declarations made last Saturday by the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Chamber of Deputies !eave no doubt that the 
Govérnment of King Humbert has unequivo- 
cally joined the coalition now forming, under 
the virtual guidance of Prince Bismarck, 
against Russian aggression in the east of Eu- 
rope _Italy’s relations with Germany and 
Austria, Count Robilant declared, were ‘‘ most 
intimate”; with England she desired to culti- 
vate a frank friendship. She wished to follow 
the peace policy of these Powers. What this 

sace policy means, everybody knows from the 
utterances of Salisbury and Kalnoky: it means 
war if Russia dare to invade the Balkan 
territories. The Count was more than ex- 
plicit in explaining his Government’s “* vigilant 
attitude” toward the Empire of the Czar; he 
even glorified Prince Alexander, whose gal- 
lantry ‘‘the whole civilized world admired.” 
That such would ultimately be the decision in 
Italy’s foreign policy has seemed highly prob 
able from the beginning of the present threat- 
ening complication in Europe, but to reach it 
required a balancing of interest and patriotic 
proclivities by King, Government, and people. 

Ever since Prussia’s victories at Sadowa and 
Sedan gave Italy Venetia 
and Rome, the Govern nent of the latter king- 
dom has found it wise to cling to the friendly 
accord established between the courts of Flo- 
rence and Berlin in 1866. There were moments 
of wavering and doubt in 1870, when Victor 
Emanuel was tempted by hisson in-law, Prince 
Napoleon, to make common cause with the 
Emperor who, at Solferino, had conquered for 
him Lombardy ; and when Napoleon ILL. had 
surrendered to the Prussian arms at Sedan, Ga- 
ribald: and his sons and friends fought bravely 
for the new French Republic, the popular heart 
of Italy beating in unison with its liberal and 
race sentiments. But these sentiments were 
chilled by the fall of France, and still more by 
the terrible epilogue to the Franco-German 
enacted at Paris in the name 
When a few years later the 


successively to 


war drama, 
of the Commune. 
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insurrection in Herzegovina and Bosnia, and 
Servia’s declaration of war against Turkey, 
brought about a state of affairs threatening a 
general war, Italy sympathized with the re- 
volted Slavs, and began speculating upon the 
territorial spoils on the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic which the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire might procure her ; but the 
general war was averted, and the contemplated 
descent upon the Albanian coast from Brindisi 
remained a dream of the future. The Gov- 
ernment readily joined the other great Powers 
in the peace negotiations at Berlin, but when 
the treaty there concluded gave Austria- 
Hungary Bosnia and Herzegovina, without 
granting Italy the wished-for compensation in 


Tyrol, Istria, and other parts of ‘Italia 
Irredenta,” Garibaldian patriotism blazed 
against Austria and Germany. It led to 


Oberdank’s plot to kill Francis Joseph in 
Trieste in 1882, and Irredentism would proba- 
bly have swept the whole peninsula had not the 
occupation of Tunis by the French, in 1881, 
given a more decisive and lasting anti-French 
turn to the Italian foreign policy. 

Italian patriotism seeks expansion in the 
north, where Austria is expected to be per- 
suaded or forced to cede the districts of Trent 
and Trieste as Cisalpine territories ; in the east, 
where Ragusa, Cattaro, and other Dalmatian 
towns are claimed as Italian-speaking and 
whilom Venetian, and the Albanian coastland 
around Aviona is considered one of the gates 
of the Italian Adriatic ; and especially in the 
south, where, opposite Sicily, aucient Rome 
conquered Carthage and ruled the province 
of Africa. For the annexation of this anciently 
Carthaginian, now ‘Tunisian, territory the 
Italians had been preparing since Rome be- 
came their capital, devoting money and energy 
without stint to the construction of naval 
armaments able to cope with first-class fleets 
for the control of the Mediterranean, to wrest 
Tunis from its Bey, and defend it against its 
nominal suzerain, the Sultan. But before the 
work hac been completed, and the moment for 
action arrived, France, desirous to add to her 
Algerian possessions and achieve cheap mili- 
tary glory, suddenly pounced upon Tunis, 
and snatched away the prey. Italy now 
felt betrayed, robbed, and humbled by the 
Fiench Republic. Bismarck found it an 
easy task to win her for a third partner in 
his *‘ peace alliance” recently concluded with 
Austria-Hungary, and the Italian Government 
found it equally easy to disarm the Irredentists. 
It hastily lent aid to England in her opera- 
tions in the Sudan, expecting from her in re- 
turn help in conquering Tripoli as a compen- 
sation for the lost adjoining Tunis. But when 
the Czar also became a member of Bismarck’s 
coalition, and this seemed to be converted into 
a kind of new imperial holy alliance, Italy 
began asking herself what she was in it for. 
The anti-German sentiment reawoke, and for 
a time counterbalanced the exasperation 
against France. In the beginning of the 
Bulgarian imbroglio Italy turned her eyes 
toward England, and when the latter roused 
the Vienna Government te dissolve the 
‘*Three Emperors’ Union,” and, with the tacit 
connivance of Bismarck, to break a lance with 
Russia, she felt that her position in the coali- 
tion, from which the Czar was being forced 





out, was again becoming natural, honorable, 
and presumably profitable. France’s attitude 
toward England being more than ever one of 
hostile rivalry—on account of Egypt—and 
Turkey’s suspiciously equivocal, Tripoli and 
Albania again loomed up as possible rewards 
for a codperation like that which Cavour car- 
ried out in the Crimean war; and Robilant 
and King Humbert did not hesitate long in 
choosing their course. 














VOLTAIRE IN SWITZERLAND.—IL 
Paris, November 17, 1886. 

VOLTAIRE, who had been at first so enthusias- 
tic about Geneva, had completely turned round 
after two years. Geneva was no more now than 
the ‘* petitissime, parvulissime, pédantissime Ré- 
publique.” At Lausanne he also begins by bemg 
almost lyrical: he finds in it ‘*the politeness of 
Athens with the simplicity of Lacedemon,” After 
three winters he refuses to go to Lausanne, and 
remains in the winter at Ferney. ‘‘ The Socinians 
of Gereva, the Calvinists of Lausanne, the fakirs, 
and the bonzes, all belong to the same species. I 
let alone those of Paris; but as for my Swiss and 
my Allobioges, I correct them, and I have amused 
myself by having a castle with moat and draw- 
bridge, so as to hang in it on the first occasion a 
priest of Baal.” 

It is fortunate that Voltaire employed his time 
otherwise in his chateau. The first thing he 
wrote was ‘ Candide,’ which he had begun at the 
Elector Palatine’s residence. He shut himself up 
for three days, not allowing anything to pass his 
door but his meals and his coffee. The fourth 
day Mme. Denis became frightened and forced 
his door. Voltaire threw the manuscript at 
her head. ‘There it is for you, you curious 
creature.” ‘Candide’ will be read as long as the 
French language exists. It is, in a light form, a 
very profound and philosophical criticism of the 
theory of final causes. It might be called the 
gayest expression of pessimism; but it is, above 
all, a model of style, Never did Voltaire write 
with more sprightliness and simplicity--no use- 
less adjectives or adverbs, no vain crnaments; 
the phrase runs Jike a transparent rivulet in the 
mountains; it is perfection itself. 

As usual, Voltaire at first denied the paternity of 
‘Candide.’ ‘‘{ have written ‘ Candide’ at last,” 
he writes to Vernes, “ and as for ‘Joan of Arc,’ I 
declare to you that people must have lost their 
senses who attribute to me such a cochonnerie 
(piggery).” Nevertheless, many copies found 
their way to Geneva; it was decided by the 
Council of the Republic that the book should be 
immediately burned. A regular war began be- 
tween Voltaire and the Consistory; Voltaire or- 
ganized secretly a company of actors, composed 
of his friends and of the members of his family— 
the Duc de Villars, to whem he had offered the 
hospitality of the Délices; a few gentlemen of Ge- 
neva, Cramer, Pictet, Constant; Mme. Denis, 
Mme. de Constant, etc. The company played 
‘*Tancréde,” the last tragedy written by Vol- 
taire. ‘*The play drew tears from the French 
and the Allobroges.” Another representation 
took place before Chauvelin, the French Ambassa- 
dor at Turin, who was on his way to Italy, and 
Mme. de Chauvelin, ‘* Mérope” was also played. 

Marmontel made a visit to Voltaire a little 
afterwards, and he gives a very charming ac- 
count of it in his interesting memoirs, which are 
a most valuable document for the history of so- 
ciety in the eighteenth century. The theatrical 
representations continued, sometimes at Ferney, 
sometimes at the Délices. Great consternation 
prevailed in the Consistory, but Voltaire had 
powerful allies, and public attention became en- 
tirely engrossed by the appearance of Rousseau’s 
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‘Nouvelle Héloise.” This novel, which was the 
signal for a literary revolution, was devoured in 
Geneva as well as in Paris. Voltaire, of course, 
did not admire a work which was totally at va- 
riance with his own instincts and his own ge- 
nius; there was nothing romantic inhim. ‘* Every 
man paints himself in his novels,” he writes; ** the 
hero of Jean Jacques is a preceptor who pays 
himself with the virginity of his pupil.” D’Alem- 
bert tried in vain to hinder him from attacking 
Jean Jacques: “Ido not approve of your de 
claring against him as you do, and I must repeat 
to you your own words : * What will vecome of 
the little flock if it is disunited and dispersed 7° 
Jean Jacques is an invalid of great talent, who 
has talent only when he has the fever ; we must 
neither cure bim nor insult him.” Voltaire, io 
his answer, complains of Rousseau for having 
tried to deprive him of his theatre at Tournay : 
**C’est laction d’un coquin, et je ne lui pardon- 
nerai pas.” Rou-seau was not very partial to 
Voltaire. Here is his judgment on him: ‘ His 
little verses, his letters, are charming, and you 
may burn all the rest. He has the most bril- 
liant reputation, a large fortune, friends, all pos- 
sible pleasures about him ; he is nevertheless the 
most unhappy of men. The smallest author can 
disturb his felicity; if he speaks of him with con 
tempt, he will be in despair; if he has any suc- 
cess, Voltaire will be in despair also. The fear 
of death martyrizes him.” Voltaire was full of 
contrasts: be quarrels with the President De- 
brosses about some wood (the value of which 
was some 5300 francs)—and, by the by, Debrosses 
had the best of 1t in their correspondence on the 
subject ; and the next moment, hearing that a 
descendant of Corneille is in distress, he sends 
for Mile. Corneilie, receives her, and treats her 
like a daughter. 

A regular theatre had been built at Ferney, 
and the Consistory, having no authority over the 
place, forbade all the Genevese to play; the com- 
pany was thus broken up, and Voltaire tried to 
find provincial actors to take men’s parts, Mile. 
Corneille became one of the players. He invited 
the famous Lekain to come to Ferney and to 
pass judgment on his company. Lekain him 
self several times went upon the stage. Soon 
afterwards came the Duc de Richelieu. It was a 
great event in the little French colony, as well as 
at Geneva. Richelieu was a marshal, and no 
French marshal had been in Switzerland for a 
very long time. For Voltaire it was a great tri 
umph to receive the conqueror of Manon in his 
own little domain, surrounded by a sort of little 
court. The Marshal remained for five days the 
guest of Voltaire; his visit was a succession of 
festivities. Richelieu had the reputation of a 
Lovelace to sustain, and naturally paid court to 
the beautiful Mme. Cramer, **a Parisian lost 
among the Genevese.”’ 

Voltaire resolved to make a new edition of 
all the tragedies of Corneille, for the benefit of 
the miece whom be had adopted, and allthe kings 
and princes of the time placed their names on the 
subscription list. Cramer was charged with the 
printing. This edition has many notes which are 
still read with protit; it is, in fact, a long com- 
mentary. Galiani is rather severe on these notes; 
he becomes quite angry when Voltaire finds fault 
with the French of Corneille. ‘It seems to me 
as absurd as if somebody told me that Cicero and 
Virgil, though they were Italians, did not write 
as good Italian as Boccaccio or Ariosto. Wohbat 
an impertinence! We don't know what will hap- 
pen to the French tongue when it is dead; but it 
might just be that posterity would prefer to write 
in French after the stvle of Montaigne rather 
than after the style of Voitaire.” Voltaire him- 
self wrote to bis frien il D’Argental: ** What an 
execrable fatras 1s found in fifteen or sixteen 
plays of this great man! . . . How could 
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poople prefer to a man like Racine a rabdcheur 
of such bad taste, who, even in his best parts, 
which are only, after all, declamations, continu- 
ally sins against the French tongue, and who is 
always either trivial or unnatural!” The notes 
bear the marks of this ill-humor, but they are not 
always so unjust. After the original copies of 
the plays of Corneille, the only edition which is 
now valued by bibliophiles is the edition with 
the notes of Voltaire and the illustrations of 
Gravelot. The commentaries of Voltaire pro 
cured Mile. Corneille a sum of 42,000 livres, which 
enabled her to tind a busband. 

At the end of 1765 Voltaire hada visit from the 
Prince de Ligne, so famous for his bons mots, “a 
favorite ot all the kings, a courtier in every 
court, a friend of the philosophers.” The Russian 
Empress once wondered, in talking with him, 
why the cabinet of St. Petersburg caused so much 
alarm in all the other cabinets. ‘*So do I,” said 
the Prinve de Ligne, ‘especially as it is the small 
est cabinet I know: it has only a few inches; it 
goes from one of your temples t> the other, from 
your nose to your hair.” The Prince has left a 
lively picture of Ferney: 

‘Voltaire always wore gray shoes, gray stock 
ings, along coat which came down to his knees, 
a large wig, and a little cap of black vel 
vet. . . . He was sometimes the man of let 
ters and sometimes the gentleman of the court of 
Louis XLV. He was comical when he plaved the 
country gentleman. He spoke to his peasants as 
be would have done to ambassadors of Rome or 
to princes of the Trojan war. . . Every 
thing, even bis faults, bis false knowledge, bis 
injustice, his want of taste in the fine arts, bis 
caprices, his pretensions, what he was and what 
be was not—all was charming, new, prquant, an 
foreseen He wished to pass for a profound 
statesman or for a savant. He liked the 
English Constitution, I remember telling bim 
‘Monsieur de Voltaire, add to it, as its support, 
the ocean, for without this it would not last.’” 

After the Prince de Ligne came the Chevalier 
de Boufflers. His mother, the Marcbioness, had 
been a great friend of Mme, cu Chatelet. She 
was the favorite of the little court of King 
Stanislas at Luneéville. The Chevaher Bouttlers 
was a poet: his little conte, ** Ale reine de Gol- 
conde,” is a model of the light stvle of the age 
Boufflers remained several months wita Voltaire, 
who received him like a son. ** His printers may 
do as they like.” wrote Boutllers to his mother; 
** Voltaire will always be the best of his books.” 

We come now to what mav Le called the most 
glorious episode in the life of Voltaire. For manv 
vears Voltaire had been moving heaven and 
earth fora revision of the trial of the Calas family; 
he had finally succeeded. This trial is well 
known. Calas, a fervent Huguenot, had been 
accused of assassiuating his own son, whom he 
suspected of leaning towards Catholicism; be had 
been put to the torture, he had been condemned 
and stretched on the rack, bis daughters had beer 
shut up in a convent, his second son had been ba- 
nished. Voltaire had received a visit from a 
merchant of Marseilles, who told him the true 
facts: the eldest Calas had realiy banged him 
self and had not been hanged bv his father. 
Voltaire saw in this affair an admirable opportu- 
nitv; his conviction of the int 


noocence of Calas 

Aman called 
Sirven, also a Huguenot. was accused of having 
killed his daughter in order to 


turning Catholic 


’ 
was soon the conviction of all 


hinder her from 
Voltaire took these two 
affairs in hand and first obtained the re 
habilitation of the Calas. Carmontelle made 
an engraving. representing the Calas fami 
ly in prison, which was sold by the thousand. 
The word Calas became synonymous with tole- 
rance, with religious libertv. It cannot be de- 
nied that all this movement, which shook society 
to its foundations, was the work of one man, of 
Voltaire. Elie de Beaumont became famous at 
once as the lawyer intrusted with the defence of 
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Sirven. The cause of Calas and of Sirven bad 
become the cause of all the oppressed in | 
Voltaire, from his little retreat at Ferme. bad 


really the eves of the whole world on him, His 
personal failings and even ridiculousness isa; 
pear. His enemies will find many stones which 


they can throw at his statue in this work of | 

cren Perey and Gaston Maugras, but the stat 

is immortal, and the sardonic smile ts stu! t! 

and many a man will say in vain with Muset 
*Dors-tu content, Voltaire et 

before the world will forget the great sers 


rendered by the defender of Calas and of Sirs 
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Correspondence. 
BLAINE’S TACTICS 
To THE Eprron or Tuk Nation 


Stn: Mr. Blaine has a singular fatuits 


ing his public utterances miscoustrued. “le is 


continually saving one thing and under if 
say somethiaig else. Even the stenographer 
takes his language as it falls from bis lips, is tia 
ble to fail in correctly reprodu - 

strange that s) great a statesman should iy 
such difficuity in making plain his opr wns 


indeed, the simplest statements of facts t 
be that Mr. Blau 
sure himself what he says, until he knows ( 


rhe truth seems to 


fect it will have. If a delivernnee d 
fnends and at the same time gives his 
po advantage over him, ifs success sex “ 


from any question as to its genuineness 

rash venture should prove tUladvised, and t 

not successfully meet the criticism whi { ox 
Cites, he wastes no energy in trving t fefend his 


position, but hastens to disclaim its utt 


This is Mr. Blaine’s peculiar stratagem, and in it 


lies one of his chief claims to * smartness it 
gives hima great advantage over his fics, for 
It reduces all discussion with him te a question of 


veracity; and as his reputation for veracity is 
bevond injurv, it hurts neither his own feclings 
nor his standing with his supporters to fasten ali 


upon him 


His letter concerning his speech in Pennsviva 
nia on civil-service reform is on a line with the 
tactics. It proves that Mr. Blaine’s afterthought 
has convinced him that he went too fartin allow- 


ing his resentment towards the supp rters of ci 
vil-service reform for opposing him in 18S4 to 
lead him to an attack on the reform itself. His 
letter is equivocal as to his real attitude on this 
subject, and was doubtless meant to beso. He 
protests his never-dying attachment to civil-ser- 
vice reform, but is opposed to the English sys- 
tem. What system he favors he does not say 
That which the Independents of 1884 tavored, 
and which is now enacted into a law, differs in 
many details from the English law, but Mr 
Blaine is opposed to that also, because in its taain 
lines it corresponds with the English. He ts also 
opposed to free trade because it is English. These 
reasons will likely win him more votes than any 
other reasons could do, hence it is not necessary 
togive any others, As pointed out in the Nation 
a short time ago, the corruption in the English 
civil service, the animadversion on which by 
Lord Randoloh Churchill furnished the text for 
Mr. Blaine’s diatribe, pertains to features which 
are omitted from the scheme of the American re 
formers, and Mr. Blaine was fighting the air. 
But he knew that his hearers were not aware of 


these distinctions, and his purpose was just as 
well accomplished. 

When, however, he falls foul of the Massxachu 
setts Independents, the only ignorance in them 
on which he can rely is their ignorance ef what 
he said in Pennsylvania, because they were Lot 
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there to hear him. He now thinks it wise to de- 

clare his devotion to civil-service reform, but not 
the civil-service reform which civil-service re- 
formers advocate. His interpretation of civil- 
service reform would doubtless resemble that 
given to it by the wing of the Democratic party 
of which the late Mr. Hendricks was, by reason 
of his official position, the leader and type. 
These gentlemen, for many years before the ac- 
cession of their party to power, proclaimed from 
the stump and incorporated in their platforms, 
as a cardinal principle of Democracy, the reform 
of the civil service. Mr. Pendleton was so im- 
pressed with the prevalence of this sentiment in 
the Democratic press and among Democratic ora- 
tors, that he sought eternal renown as the apostle 
of this great Democratic doctrine by procuring 
the passuge of the law nowin force. It seemed 
as though the millennial era would dawn upon 
the votaries of this cause with the advent of 
Democratic supremacy. But when that event 
happened, Mr. Hendricks made haste to announce 
that what he and his co-partisans meant by civil- 
service reform was putting Repubiicans out of 
office and putting Democrats in their places. Mr. 
Blaine gives every indication that he is juggling 
with words in like manner when he says he is in 
favor of civil-service reform, while at the same 
time denouncing the only scheme which has been 
formulated into a system, or suggested, together 
with all who support it. This is his style of 
statesmanship. It is his usual flippant manner 
of dealing with public questions, reduced to the 
extreme of triviality. 

Now, the phrase “‘civil-service reform” has a 
definite and universally received acceptation. It 
means the abolition of fealty to the party in 
power as a necessary qualitication for the minis- 
terial offices,and the substitution of the test of fit- 
ness alone. If Mr. Blaine is in favor of civil-ser- 
vice reform in this sense, he has never said so, 
and carefully avoids saying so in his letter. For 
the only law in force, or suggested for carrying 
this design into effect, he has only denunciation, 
and he proposes nothing to the same end. To 
say at the same time that he is in favor of civil- 
service reform is not simply self-stultification; it 
is an indignity to every reasonable person in the 
country over which Mr, Blaine is so anxious to 
preside. So sorry a trifling with language is be- 
neath the condescension of a punster, and will 
likely repel more votes than the anti-English 
dodge will catch. This is of more concern to him 
than logic or self-respect. It is not so remarka- 
ble that Mr. Blaine should thus treat grave ques- 
tions of public policy, as that a respectable num- 
ber of voters should accord a standing as a se- 
rious candidate for the Presidency to a man who 
constantly makes game of their intelligence. 

M. 


Wicuita, Kansas, November 23, 1886, 





RELATION OF ECONOMY AND GOOD HA- 
BITS TO LABOR REFORM, 


To THe EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Srr: I regularly read your excellent journal. 
I am a workingman—a printer. It strikes me 
that one good way in which to help ‘‘settle the 
labor question” is for work-people, in what- 
ever trade, profession, or occupation engaged, to 
seriously adopt some of those methods and ha- 
bits by which good business men usually succeed. 
** Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He 
sha'l uot stand before mean [obscure] men; he 
shall stand before kings.” The world owes no 


man a living; but every man is entitled to a 
chance to earn a living, and to an opportunity to 
acquire property. Henry George’s panacea for 
the cure of the ills of which many laboring peo- 
ple complain—the nationalization of land, abol- 
ishing private ownership of lots and acres—is 





just what intelligent, progressive workingmen do 
not went. Every enterprising toiler likes to pos- 
sess something—either houses, lots, lands, horses, 
cattle, or some species of property —which he can 
call absolutely his own. 

The negro slaves of the South were freed as a 
military necessity. So those workmen who are 
slaves of the intoxicating cup must be freed from 
that bondage as a basis of genuine prosperity and 
happiness. If work-people were to withdraw 
their patronage from the saloon, it would be one 
of the most important business measures which 
they could adopt. It is not a mere matter of 
taste or of opinion to say that a workman, in or- 
der to materially improve his estate, shall spend 
neither time nor money in saloons; it is business, 
it is a necessity. The liquor saloon is the greatest 
obstacle to progress among laboring people. 
Miss Frances E. Willard, in her recent annual 
official temperance address at Minneapolis, truly 
said: 

**The central question of labor reform is not 
so much how to get higher wages as how to tura 
present wages to better account. Until our 
triends, the Knights of Labor, study this prob- 
lem they will have learned but half their lesson. 
Already in seventeen States their children are 
learning truths that will save dimes enough per 
day from the accursed poisons which form the 
attractive ingredients of the cigar and mug of 
beer, to enlarge the family income from poverty 
to plenty.” 

Why does not every workingman simply con- 
sider himself a capitalist and a business man? 
Why does he not do his best to improve his gene- 
ral condition through honesty, industry, sobriety, 
economy? No liquor saloon has a right to exist 
on the patronage of laboring people. Workmen 
should let the big capitalists do all the liquor- 
drinking. Successful men in business are gene- 
rally those guided by intelligence and honesty, 
industry and good habits. Increased wages, 
without these four elemental principles, will not 
especially better the condition of the working- 
men, ADALBERT BEACH. 

CHIcaGo, November 25, 1886. 





THE VIRGINIA ELECTION, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir : The assertion that the President is respon- 
sible for the losses of the Democratic party in 
Virfivia is a strange one, in view of the fact 
that there was not, at the time of the late elec- 
tion, a Republican in any office of any conse- 
quence in this State. The internal-revenue offi- 
cers of this State are, without exception, Demo- 
crats. The same may be said of the custom-house 
officers. No post-office which pays is filled by a 
Republican. So that as faras the Federal offices 
of this State are concerned, the Administration 
may be said to have made a clean sweep. 

Again, Mr. Cleveland has been lhberal in his 
recognition of the claims of citizens of Virginia. 
To Mr. Goode he gave the place of Solicitor- 
General; to Gen. Johnston, the office of Railroad 
Commissioner; to Mr. Withers the Consul-Gene- 
ralship to China; to Mr, Keiley the office of Minis- 
ter to Italy; to Dr. Curry the place of Minister to 
Spain; and to many other Democratic citizens of 
Virginia he has given places of honor and profit. 
So that it will not do to say that the President 
hus been to blame in the matter of dispensing 
patronage to the Democrats of Virginia. It 
might, in view of the facts above cited, be said 
thata liberal distribution of offices has been found 
to be wholly inadequate to strengthen a party. 

The course of the Administration has had no- 
thing to do with the losses experienced by the 
Democrats in this State. An entire want of or- 
ganization, an apathy wholly unprecedented, a 
confidence that all was well, begotten by recent 
victories, were the prime causes of Democratic 





losses in this commonwealth. To which may be 
added that in several districts the Democratic 
candidates pursued a shilly-shally policy on the 
tariff issue, endeavoring to stand on one plat- 
form while attempting to run on the other. 
Very respectfully, H, 
Mapison C. H., Va., November 21, 1886. 





WATER IN PHILADELPHIA POLITICS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I am disposed to agree with the Nation 
in many of its arguments upon the tariff ques- 
tion, but your correspondent’s views as to the 
subject of Philadelphia water, of November 18 
last, are altogether erroneous. 

I have seen Mr. W, W. Carr’s pamphlet upon 
“The Legal Protection of the Present Water 
Supply for Philadelphia,” and have no doubt 
that the facts as he states them are true, for from 
Mr. Carr's notes they appear to have been taken 
from official and public sources. [do not under- 
stand, however, that they warrant the conclu- 
sions drawn by your correspondent. In fact, the 
real reason why no change has been made in our 
source of water supply is entirely political, and has 
nothing todo with manufacturing interests. For 
instance, at one of the recent meetings of Councils 
a report of a geological survey was presented, 
which has been going on for three years, at a cost 
of over $30,000, of the Perkiomen and Delaware 
water-sheds, having in view the procurement of 
a distant source of suppiy. The survey was be- 
gun under the former Chief Engineer of the 
Water Department, whose method of conducting 
the office without regard to the wishes of our po- 
litical bosses led to his dismissal; and his more 
subservient successor, in a few lines annexed to 
the survey report, denies there is any necessity of 
making a change. 

Of course, the Water Department as it now is 
gives great political power, and is no small item 
in helping to swell Republican majorities or to 
furnish material for Blaine enthusiasm; but the 
water difficulty is one of the evils of our political 
bossism, and is not connected with manufacturing 
interests.— Yours truly, LA A. 

PHILADELPHIA, November 26, 1886. 





CAREY BOWDLERIZED. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Have American readers grown too “ nice,” 
that the editor of Harper’s Magazine for De- 
cember found it necessary to substicute ‘* And 
then how happily we'll live” for ‘‘O then we'll 
wed and then we'll bed,” in the last line but one 
of ** Sally inovr Alley”? Mr. Palgrave found 
no such necessity in compiling his ‘Golden Trea- 
sury,’ and what his taste and judgment have ap- 
proved, even the editur of Harper’s might safely 
have accepted. The literary effect of the change 
is obvious from a comparison of the original and 
spurious lines. Poor Henry Carey ! 

Cuas. F. BENJAMIN. 

WASHINGTON, }ovember 24, 1886. 





CIVILIZATION AND POLITENESS, 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 

Srr: I have just read with amazement these 
lines in Mr. Lowell’s admirable Harvard oration: 

“The very names of civilization and politeness 
show that the refinement of manners which made 
the arts possible is the birth of cities,” ete. 

In the name of etymology, what would he have 
us think ? That ‘‘ civilization” finds its origin in 
civilis is sound learning, though it be common. 
But is it accepted Harvard doctrine that ‘ po- 
lite” has any other relation to wodAirys than an 
accidental likeness of sound and spelling: If yea, 
it might well be deemed that Dr. McCosh has let 
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pass his best opportunity for grim revenge, in 
urging that not vet does it seem time altogether 
to dismiss the humanities from the Harvard 
ecurriculum—or could Mr. Lowell have been 
thinking ‘‘urbanity,” when he wrote “ polite 
ness”? 
But, ‘‘ Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus!” 
z. B. 


RocHESTER, November 22, 1886, 





BUTADES Vs. DIBUTADES. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: From the review of Mrs. Clement's 
‘Stories of Art and Artists’ in your last number, 
I notice that Dibutades, after having been de- 
prived of existence over thirty years ago, is again 
assigned a place in art story ; and thinking it 
about time that he be expunged from art litera- 
ture in America, as he has been in Germany, 
France, and England, | beg the indulgence of 
your readers for the following account of the 
matter, as between the names Dibutades and 
Butades, the latter being the name under which 
he 3s now exclusively known among archwologists 
abroad. 

The person in question, the Sicyonian potter to 
whom is ascribed the invention of modelling por- 
traits in clay, occurs twice in a passage of Pliny’s 
‘Natural History’ (Book xxxv., chap. 12, para- 
graph 43). Of this work there have come dowa 
to us some 200 MSS., most of them more or less 
fragmentary ; the more important ones have been 
divided into two classes, the very fragmentary 
‘** vetustiores " and the more complete “ recenti 
ores.” All the old editions of Pliny are based 
upon the latter, and in these the potter in ques- 
tion appears as Dibutades in both places where 
the name is mentioned, alchough one of them 
(Codex Riccardianus of the eleventh century 
does give Butidis in the second mention of the 
name. By far the best MS. of the first class (the 
vetustiores) is the Codex Bambergensis of the 
tenth century, which contains only Books 32-37. 
This MS. was first collated by Jan and Sillig ; in 
the first passage it has Butares, for which Silhg 
(second edition, 1851-1858) very properly conjec- 
tures Butades (which is also the reading in the 
second passage), and this reading has been upiver- 
sally accepted by later editors of Pliny: 7¢. e., 
Urlichs, * Chrestomathia Pliniana,’ 1857, Jan, 1S64- 
1865, and Detlefsen, 1866-1875, 

So much, then, for the editors ; turning now to 
archeologists and art historians, we find the fol- 
lowing state cf affairs. Brunn, in the first vol- 
ume of his ‘ Geschichte der griechischen Kiinstler,’ 
published in 1853, uses Dibutades on p. 25, Bu- 
tades on p. 403 ; but that he was fully convinced 
of their identity and the correctness of Sullig’s 
conjecture is shown by turning to the index in 
vol. 1i., published in 1859, where he refers Dibu- 
tades to Butades, and cites both passages of vol. 
i. under this name. Overbeck, in * Die antiken 
sSchriftquellen zur Geschichte der bildenden 
Kiinste,’ ete. (1868, p. 46, Nos, 259, 260), gives Bu- 
tades in both passages, and he figures under the 
same name in Overbeck’s * Geschichte der grie- 
chischen Plastik’ (third edition, IS81, vol. i., p. 


6)). As Butades, likewise, do we tind him ia 
Liibke’s popular ‘ History of Sculpture,’ trans 
lated by F. E. Bunnétt (vol. i., p. 76). Of the 


Germans, Wittstein alone, in his translation of 
Piiny (1882), holds to the old text, and gives Dh- 
butades in one place, Butades in the other. 
Turning to England, it may be interesting to 
state, that ou the Albert Memorial in London, 
among the ancient sculptors, there is figured our 
Sicyonian potter. He is there called Dibutades, 
and 1 remember the sarcastic remarks made at 
the expense of the English by a young German 
archeologist, when we stood before the resurrect- 
ed Dibutades last year. Murray, in his ‘ History 











of Greek Sculpture’ (1880, vol. i., p. 72), knows 
only Butades, and his work may well be taken as 
an embodiment of the present state of archzolo- 
gical knowledge in England. W. C. Perry, on 
the other hand, in his ‘Introduction to the His- 
tory of Greek and Roman Sculpture,” gives in 
his text (page 47) Dibutades, while, strange to 
say, the citation from Pliny, at the bottom of the 
same page, gives the name correctly as Butades, 
It is difficult to account for such inconsistency, 
but Perry's book is hardly a standard work on 
the subject. 

In France, too, Butades is tirmly established, 
as is seen by the latest comprehensive work on 
the subject, Collignon’s ‘ Manuel d’Archeéologie,’ 
where, on page 102, Boutades and his invention 
are duly noticed. 

Coming now to our own country, we find the 
research of the last thirty years entirely neglect 
Mrs. Mitcheli, in her ‘ History of Ancient 
Sculpture, p. 172, places Dibutades once more 
upon the stage. Her error is easily accounted 
for. Note 254shows us that she received her in- 
formation from Brunn’s ‘ Geschichte der griech 
ischen Kiinstler,’ p. 25, where, as stated above, he 
does use the name Dibutades. Had Mrs. Mitchell 
merely taken the trouble to consult the index aj 
the book, she would have ascertained that Brunn 
himself repudiates that name. And now we find 
Mrs. Clement also reviving Dibutades; and, as 
her book will tind readers, who may unfortuaate 
ly obtain their knowledge (/) of art history from 
it, | thought it proper to protest against Dibu 
tades, and to urge that ‘his supposed inventor of 
modelling portraits may in the future be called 
by his proper name, Butades.— Y ours respectfully, 

J. C. MORGENTHAUL. 

New YorK, November 20, 1886 


ed. 





RAILROAD EXTENSIONS, 
To THE EpItor OF THE NaTIon : 

Sir: It is currently reported that the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe have determined to extend 
their line from Kansas City to Chicago. This, of 
course, will benefit Kansas City, and in that 
respect I am glad of it; but having, as a stock 
bolder and investor, been a victim of the railroad 
building of 1873, L really pity the innocent lambs 
who are now likely to be shorn of their wool by 
these unwise and unealled-for extensions. There 
are already three direct lines from Kansas City to 
Chicago, viz., Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 
Chicago and Alton, and Rock Island, with a 
fourth, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
mstruction and soon to be there, to 
say nothing of the more indirect route via the 
Wabash, making practically five roads between 
Kansas City and Cntweago. What in 
another road is needed for, it is hard to tell 

If the Atchison has no hidden ulterior purpose 
to serve in building a new road, could it not 
easily have arranged with one or more of these 
roads, either by purchase (Chicago and 
Alton) of the whole or part interest, or by per- 
manent traific arrangements, and thus save the 
useless expenditure of $20,000,000 in a country 
already gridironed with roads ! 


in 


course of ¢ 


reason 


five 


The result may be great injury to existing lines 
between Kansas City and Chicago ; but does any 
sane man suppose that the Chicago lines will not 
recoup themselves by extensions into the Atchi- 
son territory and paralleling all their most pro- 
fitable lines‘ It will not be in railroad human 
nature not to du so. The same argument that 
carries the Atchison to Chicago would hold good 
to extend it, or any of the Granger lines, to New 
York. Years ago there was a rule on some road 
the name of which I do not now recall) that no 
purchase or extension involving more than $200,- 
000 interest per annam should be made witb- 
out the assent of stockholders previously ob- 
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tained With such a rule in force al 
matter properly explained, | doubt if the At 
son extension would go through 

The facility 


With which syndicates and banks 


noW take loans and put them off on the pul N 
was the case with the West Shore 1 { tid 
greatly in this unwise railroad construct . tut 


if they all held themselves to as strict a respons 
bility as the Barings did after the n 
the Eastern Railr 
defaulted interest for a number of vears 


mad loan, when they paid 


if bankers would so readily father the loan 
the commissions they make 

The negotiation of this loan will temporarily 
let loose a good deal of idle capital for use on ca 
to the bankers and brokers in New York a bh 
ton, but when called in, having been used t 
unprofitable railroad ¢ mstruction, then w 
the crash, and the poor victiois will call on ! 
heavens to cover them Our railroad man 
of to-day are truly Napoleon After them ¢ 
deluge.” For another quotation | w L say 
** Those (railroad investors) whom th \ 
destroy they first make mad 

\\ t . 


Tue Essex Institute be 


a series of etchings of old houses and pla 


interest in and about Salem, Mass 1 

ings are S4 x5 inches in site, and are f sale at 
the rooms of the Institut The set . 
the following: Roger Williams House, bu 
1S, as it appeared in ISlS > Pickering H 
built about 1650; Turner House. a favorit 

of Hawthorne's, and sometimes calle t the Hou 
of Seven Gables"; Peabody House, described by 
Hawthorne in * Dr. Grimshaw's Secret’; Hirt 
place of Hawthorne; Gallows Hill; Custom 
Rebecca Nurse Hous First Chureh in Salem 
built in 1644; Gen. Gage’s Headquarters. Ord 


M 


may be sent to George 


Witupple, Secretar 
Ginn & Co, will be th u 


American publisi 


Prof. Jebb’s work on Homer, s to be issued 
by James Mack!ehorse & Sons. Glasgow 

D. Lothrop & Co., Bost will issu The 
Young Folks’ Golden Treasury of 1 is.’ illu 
trated; and: Faith and Action,” selections from 
the writings of F. D. Maurice, with a preface by 
Phillins Brooks 

Thomas Whittaker publishes directly a sym 


posium on * Future Probation,’ o1 possibility 


of salvation after death, by a number of leading 
English clergymen; and ‘Sermon Briefs, sug 
gestive outlines for every Sunday of the vear 


John EF. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, publish 
immediately * How He Lost Her, 
by Jonathan Barrett. 

Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany, will undertake a 
work having for its title ‘ American An estry, 
and for its aim the exhibition of the male lineage 


A SOCK ty novel, 


of every citizen of the United States who can é 
trace his descent trom families settled in Ameri 
ca previous to 1800, 

The American Economic Association have 


ready ‘CoOperation in a Western City [Minnea 
polis), by Albert Shaw. Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, is the pub- 
lsher . 

Two new aids to the study of 
been issued, one in the well-known Rolfe scthool- 
series (Harper & Bros.), the other by Prof. Cor 
under the titie *An Introduction to the 
Study of Robert Browning's Poetry’ (Boston: D, 
C. Heath & Co.). The first contains twenty 


Browning have 


son, 


poems, including ‘‘ Pippa Passes,” with an intro- 
duction made up mainly of extracts from emi- 
nent critics in praise of Browning, and with full 
notes at the end explaining the geographical, his- 
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torical, and artistic allusions, and recording the 
textual changes made by the poet. The selections 
show good judgment, and have a wider range 
than those of Prof. Corson. He 1s more inte- 
rested in the “thought” of Browning, and eluci- 
dates it in thirty-three of the poems by means of 
several brief introductory essays, by parapbrases 
of the poems, and by foot-notes on the text. The 
principal essay, on ‘** The Idea of Personality in 
Browning's Poetry,” was noticed by us on its 
first issue; the others are attempts to excuse 
Browning from the fault of obscurity, to main- 
tain that his harshness is a part of his art, to de- 
clare him a master of blank verse, ete. The vol- 
ume is more valuable in its expository portions, 
which pupils in Browning will find serviceable. 

The Shelley Society’s proposed putications for 
1887 follow the same lines as the issues of 1886. 
The latter were twelve in number, and included 
five type facsimile reprints of early editions, Ros- 
setti’s ‘ Memoir,’ the ‘ Note Book,’ part one of For- 
man’s ‘Shelley Bibliography,’ and reprints of 
some of Shelley’s minor work. In 1887 the same 
number will be issued, if the funds permit, and 
among them will be type-facsimiles of ‘ Posthu- 
mous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson,’ 1810; 
* Refutation of Deism,’ 1814; ‘ A Letter to Lord 
Ellenborough,’ 1812 ; * Masque of Anarchy,’ 1532; 
and ‘ Proposals for an Association of Philantbro 
pists,’ 1812; Robert Browning's essays and poems 
on Shelley ; the biographical articles by Stock- 
dale, Hogg, Thornton Hunt, and Peacock ; a fac- 
simile of Forman’s copy of ‘Laon and Cythna’ 
as corrected by Shelley’s hand into ‘ The Revolt 
of Islam’; a Shelley Primer, two volumes of Pa- 
pers, and part two of the ‘ Note Book.’ Several 
of the volumes of the first year were presented 
by members, but presumably the Society means 
to be self-supporting. The number of members 
needs to be increased by about one hundred, and 
subscriptions for the second or for both years are 
solicited. The fee for America is $5.25, and may 
be sent to Prof. J. M. Peirce, No. 4 Kirkland 
Place, Cambridge, Mass. This entitles the mem- 
ber to a copy of the publications free ; and they 
have been so well selected and executed that any 
one interested in Shelley cannot fall to be grati- 
fied by their possession, esp2cially as original edi- 
tions of Shelley are of excessive rarity and price. 

Macmillan & Co. send us two more volumes of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s admirably annotated French 
text-books (Oxford: Clarendon Press). ‘*‘ Esther,” 
like the other masterpieces of the French drama 
published by the same editor, has good notes, and 
is preceded by sixty pages of interesting prole- 
gomena on the life and writings of Racine, the 
progress of French tragedy, and the circum- 
stances that led tothe production of the play. 
The ‘Scenes of Travel,’ by Théophile Gautier, is 
a new venture as a text-book. It contains a very 
readable selection from the various ‘ Voyages’ of 
this highly gifted, eccentric, and difficult author, 
whose picturesque style, varied and rich vocabu- 
lary, and wealth of aliusion afford ample opper- 
tunities to puzzle even very advanced French 
scholars. Mr. Saintsbury has not been lavish of 
his notes. He explains so well that be makes us 
regret that he has not treated Gautier as liberally, 
as to the abundance of annotations, as he has older 
and more classical writers. 

The advauce sheets of the Century for Decem- 
ber contain the second instalment of the Life of 
Lincoln. The story moves rapidly, and this divi- 
sion carries the reader through the store-keeping 
days of the herv, the Black-Hawk war episode, 
the first unsuccessful canvass for the Legislature, 
the surveying job, the election to the Legislature 
and service there, down tu the Lincoln-Stone Pro- 
test. The narrative is of absorbing interest, and 
is remarkable tor its strong and crowded pictures 
of the general life and social conditions of the 
community, for which the topics of the improve- 


, 





ment of the Sangamon River, the Indian war, 
and the internal-improvement legislation of 1856- 
37 offer capital opportunities, The sketch of the 
condition of public opinion in regard to slavery 


| also has telling touches. The ease with which 


Lincoln in his youth came to the front in what- 
ever he undertook, is as noticeable as is his bent 
both for duty and for success; and it is interest- 
ing to observe in his first policical writing, his 
candidate letter, the same markedly individual 
style in literary construction and mental tone 
which was to characterize him in maturity. 

The October number of the English Historical 
Review contains four articles. The first, by Mr. 
John B. Bury, isupon *‘ Euboia before the Lelan- 
tine War.” **No continuous history,” the writer 
remarks, *‘ has been written of the island of Eu- 
boia”; the article contains, therefore, a real ad- 
dition to our available knowledge. The same 
may be said of the second article, ‘‘ The Origines 
of the University of Paris,” by Rev. H. Rash- 
dall, although it professes to be only a review of 
Denifle’s great work. The theme of the article is 
that the real organization of the University con- 
sisted in the establishment of the four nations of 
the Faculty of Arts (a system borrowed from Bo- 
logna), and of the Rector of the same Faculty, 
who speedily came to be the head of the corpora- 
tion, These steps were taken early in the thir- 
teenth century. The writer pronounces his arti- 
cle dull; but all who are interested in the history 
of education will find it far from being so. Rev. 
Nicholas Pocock treats of ‘*‘ The Resturation Set- 
tlement of the English Church,” pointing out the 
contrast between this and the work of the six- 
teenth century. The development of Calvinism 
in the Church of England, and its antagonism to 
the Lutheran spirit, are lucidly analyzed. The 
fourth article, *‘ Francois Joseph Dupleix,” by 
Sidney J. Owen, will be of interest to all students 
of the growth of the English power in India. 
Among the ‘‘ Notes and Documents” we will es- 
pecially notice Mr. Walter Rye’s very damaging 
examination of the authenticity of the Squire 
Papers. 

The November Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphi-al Society opens with the paper on the 
‘River Systems of South India,” read by Gen. 
Rundall before the British Association. The 
greater part is devoted to a description of the 
four great delta rivers emptying on the east 
coast and draining five-sixths of the peninsula. 
The rapid growth of the delta formation is shown 
by the fact that Point Godavery, at the mouth of 
the river of the same name, ** had extended nine 
miles to the north in thirty years.” The Govern- 
ment has spent about twenty-two millions ster- 
ling on irrigation works, but has done ** very lit- 
tle yet in utilizing the upper waters of the great 
rivers.” Gen. Rundall thinks if storage basins 
should be constructed on these, the recurrence of 
famioes would be greatly diminished. Following 
this is a vigorous plea by Mr. D. W. Freshtfield 
for a better geographical education. Regardiug 
geography as ** the connecting link between na- 
tural science and kistory,” he contrasts the indif- 
ference shown to it in England, and the conse- 
quent ignorance, with the attention paid it on the 
Continent. There are twelve university profes- 
sors of this science in Germany and not one at 
Oxford or Cambridge, with this result, that the 
German merchants and clerks are more intelli- 
gent than the English, while ‘‘ the German sol- 
dier has learned to read maps, so that not only 
officers, but every third man in the ranks on a 
campaign is supplied with one.” He refers, also, 
to the ‘‘caravanes scolaires,” or geographical 
tours, taken by school children in Switzerland 
and France. There is an interesting account of 
a land journey by Lieut. Kund into the almost 
unknown region to the east of Stanley Pool in 
the Congo Basin. Beyond a river which forms 





the trader's limits, he travelled for two months 
through a vast forest without reaching its east- 
ern edge. Living in it he discovered a very re- 
markable semi-civilized tribe of ** brownish-red ” 
men, called Zenge. These men—he saw no wo- 
men—wear their hiir ‘‘ in most cases long, parted 
in the middle, and plaited into tresses, which 
were first wound round the neck and tied into a 
knot upon the chest. Their villages con-ist of 
long streets with gable-roofed huts on either side, 
with neatly kept gardens at their back. The huts 
were large, carefully built, and clean, and ‘the 
village street was swept, and there were round 
pits for refuse of all descriptions.” ‘‘They had 
mostly an intellectual cast,” and showed great 
skill in wood-carving. Fetish and idol-worship 
seemed to be unknown, as was also cannibalism, 
which prevails among the tribes west of them. 
It should be added that they possessed no Eu 
ropean articles. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for No-. 
vember prints M. de Lesseps’s brief paper on the 
Panama Canal, sent to the British Association. 
He estimates its cost at £50,000,000, and that an 
aggregate tunnage of about twelve million tons 
will annually pass through it, and confidently 
expects that it ‘‘ will be finished by the end of 
1889.” Dr. Felkin’s paper on the’question, ‘*‘ Can 
Europeans become acclimatized in tropical Afri- 
ca?” is a very valuable contribution to this im- 
portant subject. He believes that if the danger- 
ous coast region can be quickly passed by means 
of railways, there are many parts of the high 
central plateau and mountain regions where Eu- 
ropeans can become acclimatized—a conclusion 
with which some African travellers, as Mr. J. 
Thomson, do not agree. Mr. A. S. White con- 
tributes a carefully prepared article, which fair- 
ly bristles with statistics, on the Balkan States, 
It is accompanied by two excellent maps, the one 
orographical, the other political. 

Lady John Manners has followed up her ‘ Ad- 
vantages of Free Libraries and Recreation Rooms’ 
with a pamphlet of ‘ Encouraging Experiences of 
Reading and Recreation Rooms’ (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood ; New York: Scribner & Welford). 
It is very praiseworthy in its intention, but so 
hopelessly British, not to say parochial, in its at- 
titude, that it is not hkely to be useful to those 
in America who are interested in starting free 
libraries and reading-rooms. The lists of books 
are calculated for the latitude and longitude of 
London, and do not include those likely to be 
most appropriate and profitable here. The pat- 
ronizing benevolence of chapter iv, on books for 
household servants, is delightfully insular. 

The separate system of sewerage might better 
be known as the exclusive system. It 1s a gene- 
ral term applied to the arrangements designed 
for the water carriage of liquid refuse without 
the admixture of storm water, except as far as 
that is required for special purposes. Sewage 
can thus be disposed of at much less cost for con- 
struction and repair of apparatus, and with far 
better sanitary results, than when the older-fash- 
ioned large conduits are built and maintained. 
It is probable that for nine-tenths of the towns 
in the United States which require sewerage at 
all, the adoption of this general plan, of which 
there are several varieties, would result in an 
average pecuniary saving to the community of 
four-fifths of the cost of the older and grosser 
method, and with marked sanitary advantages 
besides. Engineers and corporations contemplat- 
ing such works will find in Messrs. Staley and 
Pierson’s ‘Separate System of Sewerage ’ (Van 
Nostrand), a very practical account of what may 
and what may not be done, with good working- 
tables, plans, estimates, contracts, and a dozen 
plates, all based upon extensive experience. We 
have not verified the calculations, but we do not 
doubt their substantial correctness, nor that the 
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book is, as it seems, a trustworthy publication. 
Were it only properly indexed, its value for refe- 
rence would be greatly increased. As published, 
a moderate table of contents is the only key to its 
included material. 

‘Au Elementary Treatise on the Theory of De- 
terminants: A Text-Book for Colleges, by Paul 
H. Hanus, formerly Protessor of Mathematics in 
the University of Colorado, comes to us from 
Ginn & Co., Boston, and deserves mention, if for 
no other reason, because it is the first regular 
treatise on the subject published on this side of 
the Atlantic. It is also worthy of notice that 
this first American treatise was, as the author 
informs us, written in that part of the United 
States which may still be called the *‘ Far West.” 
The author has endeavored, and with good suc- 
cess, to adapt his work to the use of those stu- 
dents who have no assistance from a teacher. 
This is a most important point, because the op- 
portunities for obtaining the services of a teacher 
of the theory of determinants are, in this coun- 
try, as yet very limited. The great majority of 
those who wish to become acquainted wivb this 
comparatively new, but already most ext nsive 
and important, branch of mathematics, must 
rely wholly upon books and their own efforts. 
The work seems to us very skilfully adapted for 
this purpose, and is abundantly supplied with 
examples of the vractical application of the- 
ory. 

In a paper before the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association in Boston last Friday, Mr. Samuel 
Thurber of Milton Academy discussed ** Some 
Tendencies of Secondary Teaching in Europe.” 
From a wide reading of the recent pedagogic 
literature of Germany, Mr. Thurber concludes 
that the gymnasia are rapidly losing ground in 
the affection and respect of the German people. 
In the revival of learning, the classical authors 
were eagerly sought because they offered what 
could not be found elsewhere—works of supreme 
literary excellence—and were thus the only open 
roads to culture. Now, although other paths are 
open, the classics still hold their place in the 
schools, but the old humanistic ideal has become 
confused with modern philology, which studies 
the languages for their own sake. The result ‘is 
serious complaint of the overpressure imposed on 
pupils, increased by a knowledge of scanty at- 
tainment and weakening appreciation of classical 
literature. Great changes in the plan and pro- 
gramme of German schools are under vigorous 
discussion. The result cannot be predicted in 
detail, but it 1s safe to say that the ancient lan- 
guages will eventually be far less prominent than 
they now are in German upper education, and 
that natural science and the modern languages 
will receive increased attention. 

In the furtherance of its enlightened policy 
with regard tothe prosecution of astronomical 
and physical research, the French Government 
has lately sanctioned a grant of the funds neces- 
sary to the completion of the observatory at Al- 
giers, which is expected to be in full operation 
next spring. Two assistants have already been 
assigned to M. Trépied, and the observatory is 
expected to take an active part in stellar photo- 
graphy and spectroscopic research. 

Under the direction of M. Beuf, late of the 
French navy, a new observatory has been erected 
in La Plata which has a fine instrumental equip- 
ment, including an equatorial of the * coudé™” 
pattern, now quite common im France, a large 
meridian circle, an apparatus for celestial photo 
graphy similar to that of MM. Henry at Paris, 
and a number of geodetic instruments. At first 
the efforts of M_ Beuf will be directed toa geo 
detic survey of the vast terntory of the province, 
and willinclude a measurement of an extensive 
meridian arc in the plains of Chaco and Patago- 
nia, of which the latter may be expected to af- 





ford valuable results in the direction of further 
knowledge of the size and figure of the earth. 
The recent discovery of the “ curse of patron- 
age,” and that ‘*the only way to be without ene- 
mies is to be without patronage,” 1s (writes a cor- 
respondent) nothing new, but only a fresh illus 
tration of the fact that there is no new thing un- 
der the sun. Byron, though he declared that 
kings never learned anything well except riding 
on horseback—and that only because horses are 
not flatterers—yet must have admitted that 
Louis XIV., two centuries ago, knew well that 
the power to give offices must be pernicious to 
popularity: for he must have read. in Voltaire’s 
*Siécle de Louis XIV.’ that sovereign’s pathetic 
exclamation: ** Toutes les fois que je donne une 
place vacante, je fais cent malcontents et un in- 
grat.” To feed to the full five thousand men 
with five loaves and two fishes, is the exclusive 
prerogative of superhuman thaumaturgy. 


—There are out-of-the-way bits of life in a great 
city, as there are out-of-the-way corners, which 
one may live long without ever seeing or hearing 
of. It is curious to have wandered much through 
London streets and looked over innumerable 
London journals, illustrated and not, and to first 
learn of the Apple-Tree Restaurant from a 
Frenchman, Philippe Daryl relates in L*/Uus- 
tration his visit to this eating house in the Poul 
try. Its full name is Apple-Tree Restaurant 
(vegetarian) and City Temperance Rooms. It 
aims to combat intemperance both of food and 
drink, to get the better both of carnophagy and 
cenoposis by giving to those who believe that 
meat and alcohol alike brutalize man a place 
where they can get more healthy foods without 
the temptation which, in the general restaurant, 
sight and smell offer to the imperfectly regene- 
rate. The bill of fare certainly promises well: 

* Porridges.—Oatmeal. Hasty-pudding. Buck 

wheat. 

. Soups.—Bean, Tomato, Rice. 

Entrées.—Paté of haricot beans. Broiled pota 

_ toes. Rice with curry, Lentil tritters, 

\ egetables, Potatoes, fried, stewed. Fresh car- 
rots. Lima beans with parslev sauce. Hari 
cot beans. Brussels cabbage. Spaprish ontons 
Green peas with mint. Beets. 

Patés—Macaroni. Tagliarini 
Puddings —Cabinet. Date. Custard. 

Dessert.—Blanc-mange. Pineapple. Gooseber 
ries. Apricots. Apples. Peaches. Plams. 
Cherries, Strawberries, Cranberries. Can- 
died ginger. Bananas. 

Misce(laneous.—Frencb salad. Cheese. Cucum- 

bers. Celery. ~ 

Drinks.—Milk. Milk with beaten egg. Milk 
and Seltzer water. Lemonade, Seltzer wa- 
ter. Orange champagne. " 

—Here, surely, was enough to please the palate 
and fill the stomach. But, unfortunately, M. 
Daryl implies that though a shilling bought him 
all that he needed to eat, there was no pleasure in 
eating it: the artistic element was wholly want 
ing. The vegetables were substantial enough, 
but unspiced and flavorless—a serious mistake if 
the object of Apple-Tree is to win converts to ve- 
getarianism. If the dishes had been prepared 
with that skill which one finds in the smallest 
French eating-house, where a plate of beans may 
bea dinner fit for a prince, éhe ranks of the con- 
sumers of dead flesh might be speedily depleted, 
for no one can supply a meat dinner for a shil- 
ling. M. Daryl complains, also, as a Frenchman 
would be sure to do, of the absence of wines. The 
Apple-Tree might at least furnish cider. It'cer- 
tainly is strange that neitber tea nor coffee is on 
the bill of tare. Our Holly-Trees and Orien- 
tal Coffee-Houses find coffee a most pow- 
erful weapon with which to fight alcohol. 
We have heard men rejoice that since their es 
tablishment they were able to get along without 
whiskey. It is true that it is fighting fire with 
fire: there are some dangers in the unintoxicat- 
ing beverages, but they are vastly less. How- 





ever, the food and drink, such as they were. at 
tract customers. There were about fifty in the 
room when M. Daryl entered it, two or three 
clergymen, several professors or doctors, appa 
rently, and the rest clerks. The latter, no doubt 
were glad to get a satisfving meal for a shilling 
and possibly indulged their carnivorous tastes at 
breakfast elsewhere. But they all, he says, Lad 
a melancholy air, and seemed to be performing 
a duty rather than enjoving a pleasure 


—In his address at the last meeting of the 
British Association, Sir James N. Douglass, Presa 
dent of the Section of Mechanical Science, pre 
sented many matters of interest in the develop 
ment of lizhthouses, light-vessels, buevs, and bea 
cons, together with their mechanical and al 
apparatus. The rapid growth of mimerce dus 
ing the last century has required such an u 
in the number of coust lights that, while in Iss 
the total number throughout the world did not 
exceed 1,800, it is at present not much less than 
4.000, In 1790 Smeaton’s lighthouse on the Ed 
dystone was illuminated by a heght whose 
tensity was about sixty-seven caudie units, and 
no optical apparatus was employed f aa fens 
ing the radiant hght of the candles and din 
it to the surface of the sea. The effi ww of Chis 
illuminating apparatus appears, accombing to ex 
periments which Mr. Douglass has been « 


ing, to have been about 1} Moadth part of that 


modern lighthouse apparatus occasioning the 
same expenditure Tracing the development of 
apparatus for lighthouse iUlununation through 


the invention of the evlindrical lamp-wick, by 
Argand, in 1782, the dioptriy system of Fresnel 
and the introduction of Ulucuinating gas in vari 

ous forms, we come to the fist important appl 
cation of the electric-arc light at the South For 

land High Lighthouse in the latter part of INSS, 
which was sufficiently encouraging to lead te the 
permanent installation of the electric light at 
Dungeness in IS62, and at Cape La Hove by the 
French lighthouse authorities in the following 
vear, These lights met with varving success, 
whic: was on the whole far from encoursging, 
as frequent extinctions of the light occurred from 
Various causes, and the oil light had at such times 
to be substituted. In IS76.a series of trials of Va 
rious dvnamo-electric machines Was made by the 
Trimty House at the South Foreland Light, the 
results of which brought out a machine that 
has worked satisfactorily for several years. The 
successful development of, the electric-arc light 
for hghthouse purposes acted merely as a keen 
stimulus to inventors of burners for producing 
gas and oil luminaries, and, with the subsequent 
reduction in the price of mineral oil, the efticien- 
cy of the latter as an illuminetor was very large- 
ly increased. 


—In ISS] it was considered by the lighthouse 
authorities of Great Britain that the time had ar- 
rived when it was absolutely necessary that an 
exhaustive series of experimental trials should be 
made, on a practical scale, for the exact deter 
mination of the relative merits (both as regards 
efficiency and economy) of the three lighthouse 
iluminants, electricity, gas, and mineral oil. 
This question was, in July, 1883, referred by the 
Board of Trade to the Trinity House, who ac- 
cepted the responsibility of carrying on the inves 
tigation, and formed a committee of members 
who secured the friendly codperation of the 
Scotch and Irish Lighthouse Boards, and of many 
distinguished men in Great Britain add else 
where. The Trinity House Committee courted 
the fullest inquiry. All their arrangements were 
open to public imspection. Many engineering 
members of scientific societies visited the station, 
and officers from the lighthouse services of 
France, Germany, Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, Russia, Italy, Spain, Brazil, the United 
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States, and Canada were present to witness the 
experiments. During a period of more than 
twelve months the experimental lights were on 
exhibition, and were watched by numerous ob- 
servers, trained and untrained, scientific and 
practical, and a vast amount of valuable evi- 
dence was collected, by the aid of which the 
Committee were subsequently enabled to state 
their conclusions with definiteness. It was de- 
monstrated that the electric arc had the most im- 
portant requisites of a lighthouse luminary, viz.. 
maximum intensity and minimum focal dimen- 
sion; and, in all states of atmosphere, from clear 
weather to thick fog, the incontestable superiori- 
ty over the utmost efforts of its rivals, gas and 
mineral oil. With the best gas and oil lumina- 
ries as employed in haze and fog, when maxi- 
mum intensity only is required, the question of 
merit resolved itself into one of pure economy, 
and mineral oil at the present market prices was 
found to bave a considerable advantage. The 
relative penetrability per unit of light of the best 
gas and oil luminaries in haze and fog was found 
to be practically identical. In certain conditions 
of thickened atmosphere the electric-arc light ap- 
pears at some disadvantage, being absorbed more 
largely by haze and fog than either the oil or gas 
light, while all three are nearly equally affected 
by rain. The final conclusion of the Committee 
on the relative merits of electricity, gas, and oil 
as lighthouse illuminants is, that for ordinary 
lighthouse purposes mineral oil is the most suita- 
ble and evonomical illuminant; while for salient 
headlands, important landfails, and places where 
a very powerful light is required, electricity of- 
fers the greatest advantages—conclusions which, 
it may safely be asserted, cannot fail to assist in 
the development of lighthouse illumination, and 
will thus tend toward the reduction of loss of life 
and property at sea. 


—Grimm’s new ‘ Life of Raphael’ incidentally 
shows Cicero’s commune vinculum between one 
artamd another. Nothing, according to Grimm, 
has aided him so much in Raphael research as 
photography. Passavant, after many a journey 
to inspect sketches by Raphael which are dispersed 
all over Europe, was unable to see them all. Be- 
sides, he had often forgotten one sketch before 
he arrived at another with which he wished to 
compare it. The copies he bad were all more or 
less unfaithful. He died without the sight of 
photographic reproductions. But the collection 
in photographic facsimiles of Raphael's drawings, 
one and all, which Prince Albert brought to- 
gether, was epoch-making. Then first could com- 
parative study of the great master commence. 
Spurious works, confronted with genuine, be- 
trayed their true character. ‘* What the Prince 
Consort,” says Grimm, *‘ had accumulated so la- 
boriously, everybody everywhere can now pos- 
sess at small cost. Every student in a single 
semester can learn more about Raphael than the 
foremost connoisseurs knew fifty years ago. It 
almost seems as if the rdle assigned by fate to the 
great Umbrian was now just beginning.” Ina 
personal way, also, photography has been of no 
small service tothe prince of painters. It has 
strangely brought to light the vera effigies of 
Raphael as he drew it himself. In fresco paint- 
ing it is necessary that the colors be laid on the 
mortar while it is fresh and soft. The outlines 
cannot be drawn with a pencil, but must be 
swiftly scratched with a sharp instrument on the 
yielding ground. So Raphael formed them when, 
in painting the ‘* School of Athens,” he introduced 
his own likeness in the right-hand margw, In 
the lapse of centuries no part of the picture had 
suffered so much as this—all the more because of 
constant attempts to cleanse and to restore the 
portrait, which at last had destroyed its identity, 
The photographer Braun of Dornach, however, 


¢ 





observed that the outlines graved in the hard 
plaster, though often daubed over, were still dis- 
cernible, He then caused a strong side-light to 
strike the wall, which made all colors and later 
drawing to disappear, while it brought out in 
deep shadow only the roughnesses which Ra- 
phael’s tool bad raised on the wall. He was thus 
able to photograph the genuine original outlines. 
The likeness thus coming forth in resurrection 
turns out not to resemble any of those passing 
for authentic except the woodcut prefixe 1 by Va- 
sari to his second edition (1568), and which had 
been generally discarded as incorrect. The Ita- 
lian representations of Raphael have usually been 
derived from the bust set up over his tomb in the 
Pantheon by Maratta. Those in Germany have 
come from the so-called Florentine portrait, 
which, all but mouth and nose, has been spoiled 
by retouching, and which lacks proofs of genu- 
ineness, 








ABBOT’S BLUE JACKETS. 


Blue Jackets of 61: A History of the Navy in 
the War of Secession. By Willis J. Abbot. 
With illustrations, principally by W. C. Jack- 
son. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


WE have been waiting for some time for a beys’ 
book on the navy in the civil war. The subject 
is almost unique; it is recent but not too recent, 
it lends itself readily to spirited treatment, and 
the facts have been ascertained with substantial 
accuracy and are within easy reach. The boys 
want to know all about it, and the older genera- 
tion wants them to have the knowledge. Itisa 
fresh subject, instructive and at the same time 
intensely real and dramatic, full of thrilling epi- 
sodes, of heroic endeavor and performance. 

In the ‘ Blue Jackets of 61’ Mr. Willis J. Ab- 
bot has essayed to cover this field. The title- 
page describes the book as a bistory, ani its style, 
its treatment of the subject, and its holiday 
appearance mark it as a book for boys. While 
the author has given an animated story, it cannot 
be said that he has made the most of his opportu- 
nity. His battle-scenes are somewhat lurid, and 
he loses rather than gains in picturesqueness by 
a turgid style and profuseness of epithet. Occa- 
sionally he is guilty of forcing his facts for the 
sake of effect. Exaggeration of this kind, whe 
ther verbal or historical, is not a good thing for 
his boy readers, and it may be doubted whether 
it is much to their taste. The best way to tella 
great story is the simplest way—to let it tell it 
self. Nothing is gained by calling the Brooklyn 
a ‘‘ grand old frigate,” when she was a screw- 
sloop just four years old, and represented the most 
modern type of naval vessels of the period. By 
the same process the sloop Cumberland is trans- 
formed into a “towering frigate,” and Preble’s 
little squadron at Mobile into ‘‘ huge frigates "— 
a squadron actually composed of a third-class 
sloop, a gunboat, and a schooner. Among the 
elements of description at the author’s command 
are many little harrowing devices, which he calls 
into frequent use, such as the ‘shrieking ” of 
shells, and the laying out of instruments ia the 
cockpit. A ram-thrust glways—at least on three 
separate occasions—‘* hurls” to the deck all the 
people on board the ram, ‘* with blood streaming 
from their nostrils”’—from which one gathers 
that the ram is a most sanguinary weapon even 
to those who use it. After the Hartford’s pas- 
sage of Port Hudson, “all on board watched 
eagerly, save those who lay moaning on the sur- 
geon’s tables in the cockpit below.” The brillian- 
cy of the Hartford's exploit cannot be denied, 
but the fact remains that her casualties were only 
one man killed and two so slightly wounded that 
they immediately rejoined their divisions: anda 
chance venture at a bit of fictitious detail thus 
leads toa most unnecessary misrepresentation, 





If it were only on points of this kind that Mr. 
Abbot was at fault, there would be little occa- 
sion to dwell on them ; but the singular thing is 
that his lapses occur not so much in obscure tech- 
nica! matters as in those that are known of all 
men. Most of them would have been avoided by 
a reference to books as accessible as the well- 
known “Campaign Series,” which the author 
certainly had, and of which, in some of his de- 
scriptive passages, he has made a liberal use. 
Many of them, indeed, would imply a lack of the 
most cursory knowledge of the main events of 
the war, and can only be accounted for by an 
inexcusable carelessness. Thus, on page 115, Mo- 
bile is mentioned as one of the places captured 
early in the struggle, while on page 156 it is said 
that Farragut only succeeded in passing the forts 
below New Orleans late in the war ; and conclu- 
sions are drawn from both statements. As every 
one knows, the battle of New Orleans was fought 
in April, 1862, and that of Mobile in August, 
1864. On page 291 it is said that the Florida 
was not allowed to refit in Cuba because the 
‘* fortunes of the Confederacy were waning fast,” 
which was certainly not the case in September, 
1852, when the Florida was at Havana. Many 
statements are distinctly the reverse of the truth. 
Thus it is twice said that some of the United 
States vessels at the beginning of the war were 
surrendered to the Confederates through the 
treachery of their officers, when it has always 
been a source of just pride to the service that, in 
spite of the temptation, no such case occurred. 
The Metacomet is said to have received her ‘* bap- 
tism of fire” at the battle of New Orleans, al- 
though at the date of the fight she was not 
launched. On page 151 the destruction of the 
fleet at Elizabeth City is credited to Goldsbo- 
rough instead of Rowan. Foote’s wound is said 
to have “led to his leaving the service,” when it 
is well known that he died on his way to assume 
command of the South Atlantic Squadron. On 
page 5 it is stated that all revenue cutters are 
‘* officered by navy officers,” which is desirable, 
but is not true; and on page 292, that ‘in the 
career of the Florida, after her escape from Mo- 
bile, there was nothing of moment,” though she 
and her tenders captured or destroyed forty- 
three vessels, valued at four and a half millions 
of dollars. 

Not only does the book bristle with these minor 
errors, but the descriptions of important events 
in several cases are confused and twisted to such 
an extent that even the participants would fail 
to recognize them. The accounts of the relief of 
the Constitution, of the abandonment of the Nor- 
folk Yard, of the breaking of the obstructions at 
New Orleans, are thoroughly misleading ; while 
the confusion and blundering in reference to such 
well-known actions as Port Hudson and Grand 
Gulf make it difficult to believe that the writer 
has ever read a coherent and trustworthy account 
of the operations on the Mississippi. The effect 
of each misstatement is increased tenfold by em- 
broidering it with fictitious details. One case of 
this kind will serve as an illustration. The cruise 
of the Shenandoah, after she was put in commis- 
sion at Madeira, is thus described : 


**Her course lay to the northward, and she 
was soon in fields that Semmes with his Alabama 
had never ravaged. This made the hunting all 
the better tor the Shenandoah, and she burned 
vessels right and left merrily. She even ran up 
within a few miles of Portsmouth, N. H , and 
captured several unsuspecting coasters who came 
sailing out of port. But the captain knew that 
such spots as that would soon get too hot for him, 
so he crowded on sail and made for the Behring’s 
Straits, where he hoped to catch a few returning 
whalers and see the glorious bonfires made by 
the barrels of whale oil that the poor fellows had 
been industriously gathering amid the Arctic 
ice-floes for years. Capt. Waddell was not dis- 
appointed in his expectations, for he reached the 
straits just as the returning whalers were com- 
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ing out of Baffin’s Bay. One day he captured 
eleven inabunch .. . 

‘After cruisipg about the whalin grounds until 
cold weather drove him away,Capt. Waddell began 
a tour of the world, visiting Japan, India, South 
Africa, and finally returned again to the Arctic 
seas nearly a year later to recommence his war 
upon the whalers. He had captured and burned 
several, when the captain of a brig that had but 
recently lett home told him that the war was 
over; that the Confederacy was crushed, Grant 
was in Vicksburg, Butler in New Orleans, and 
Jefferson Davisin aprisoncell, . . .” 

As a matter of fact, the Shenandoah, after 
leaving Madeira, instead of going to the north- 
ward, which would have been exactly in the 
fields that Semmes had ‘‘ravaged,” went in the 
opposite direction, crussed the equator, and pro- 
ceeded to Melbourne. So far from capturing *‘ un- 
suspecting coasters” near Portsmouth, N. H., she 
was never within 2,000 miles of that port. From 
Melbourne she went to Behring Strait to catch 
whalers, as the author says, but not whalers 
‘*coming out of Baffin’s Bay,” seeing that in or- 
der toreach the Strait they would have been com- 
pelled, as plenty of bis boy readers will be able 
to tell him, to make the northwest passage—a 
feat which n> whaler has as yet accomplished. 
The Shenandoah had begun her cruise in Octo- 
ber, 1864, and she was at Melbourne in January 
and February, 1865. She reached Behring Strait 
early in June, and started on her return at the 
end of the same month. Soon after leaving the 
Strait she received the news of Lee’s surrender 
and the collapse of the Confederacy, upon which 
she proceeded directly to Liverpool without 
touching land. The news may have included the 
statement that Butler was in New Orleans and 
Grant in Vicksburg, but it must have been rather 
old news to Waddell, as he had left Liverpool two 
years and a half after the former occurrence, and 
more thana year after the latter. His informant, 
having got possession of this supposed Rip Van 
Winkle of the Arctic, to whom nothing was a 
‘‘cbestnut,” might with equal propriety have 
told him that George Washington had been ga- 
thered to his fathers. Waddell’s ‘tour of the 
world,” in which, according to Mr. Abbot, he 
visited ‘‘ Japan, India, South Africa, and finally 
returned to the Arctic seas nearly a year later,” 
where he ‘‘captured and burned several” whal- 
ers, is therefore as mythical as the voyages of 
Sindbad the Sailor or the Flying Dutchman. 

Nodoubt a work of this kind, written for boys, 
should be judged bya lenient standard. It is per- 
missible to pad it with anecdote, which is always 
more or less apocryphal; and if the anecdote is 
good, nobody need complain. Even if an author, 
in producing his scenic effects, puts on the red 
paint somewhat thickly, he may be pardoned. 
But no one, whether he writes for boys or men, 
“an be excused for perverting facts, even when 
he does it in this writer’s aimless and slovenly 
fashion. 

The illustrations show the same faults as the 
text. In one, the ‘Attack on the Hatteras 
Forts” is being made by a fleet of modern Eng- 
lish ironclad rams, bearing no resemblance to the 
‘fine old frigates” that actually conducted it. 
In another, the Monitor is deprived of that useful 
and conspicuous feature, a smoke-stack, while the 
Merrimae has one whose dimensions are no- 
thing less than colossal. The * Charge of sail- 
ors at Hilton Head” is an exciting scene, but 
a purely imaginary incident; while in many of 
the pictures the arrangement of sails, flag, smoke, 
and sea, while it may secure an artistic effect, 
represents a physical impossibility. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—IIL 
‘Down THE Snow Starrs,’ by Alice Corkran 
(Scribner & Welford), is among the best of the 
juvenile books this year, The illustrations,“by 





Gordon Browne, are workmanlike and not with 
out a pleasant humorous quality. The story isa 
dream of the land where children are naughty 
and are punished—some visibly in Punishment 
Land, some indirectly in Daddy Coax’s domain 
of kisses and candy, some in a real inferno of 
punishment in kind. Kitty, with a star to guide 
her, with a good spirit on ber right shoulder and 
a bad one on the left, meets temptations of flat- 
tery and greediness and the like with a childlike 
unconsciousness of being tempted, and an almost 
too-late waking-up to the danger, which is well 
imagined. There are conventionalisms too, and 
so there are in the illustrations, where the guar- 
dian angel is never well managed; but these are 
not in great excess. The obvious drawback is 
the strong resemblance of the whole story to the 
Alice bocks—a resemblance which is insisted on, 
as it were, in the chapter where I and Myself use 
almost the words and are pictured in the atti- 
tute of Tweedledum and Tweedledee; but it is 
not to be forgotten how little youthful readers 
will object to that, while, for the older lovers of 
children’s books, the resemblance is so frank and 
naif that it isas if the preface or the title-page 
had said, ‘‘Imitated from ‘ Alice in Wonder 
land.’ ” 

We have still another such imitation, ‘Keyhole 
Country,’ by Gertrude Yerdon (Roberts Bros,), 
a little book full of illustrations which are anony- 
mous, and also rough and 
though not uninteresting. This book is amusing 
reading; we like the Caller Herring, who was 
always being pursued by the fishwives, but never 
really in danger, because there's “not a word 
about his having been sold in the song” —as in 
deed there is not! And the Caller Herring wore 
at his watch chain a Sixth Sense, wearing which 


careless enough, 


one heard the flowers talk; but this was not 
needed to hear the birds and beasts talk —** the 
upper fifth sense is enough to hear them.” Some 


of the jokes are pure Pnglish, or rather London, 
allusions—like the fun about the Agony Column, 
which the artist bas pictured as an obelisk, ina 
moment of forgetfulness. All this is amusing 
reading for grown people, and probably children 
will like it, too. 

‘ Ginevra, or the Old Oak Chest,’ by Susan FE. 
Wallace, with illustrations by Gen. Lew Wallace, 
is the story of Rogers's heroine, the lost lady of 
Modena, told in rather grandiose style, in prose, 
The illustrations are quite unreasonably bad. 
One feels vexed with such things, nowadays, 
when fairly good pictures are common in even 
cheap books. The addition at the end of Rogers's 
own poem, *‘Ginevra,” is the best thing about 
this book; the illustration copied from the en- 
graving in Rogers's * Italy ‘1s not a success. 

The same publishers send us ‘From Meadow 
Sweet to Mistletoe,” by Mary A. Lathbury, with 
large pictures reproduced from drawings by the 
author. The poems are very far superior to most 
of the amateurish productions, which are so hard 
to read and so much harder to qualify properly. 
This, for instance, is good, solid work, free from 
gush, and the metre and rhyme coming naturally: 

* Little people, if you'll rise 
While the stars are in the skies, 
Waiting for the dar to break, 
And the sleeping world to wake ; 
If you'll go, while vet the dar 
Only blushes through the gray, 
Down the hill and through the brake 
To the misty mountain lake, 
Maybe vou will see the daughter 


Of the sanshine and the water. 
Lil is a water maid,” etc., 


—but we should like to quote it all. And the 
‘“* Shipwreck ™ is stall better, but must be quoted 
entire if at all, and therefore not at all bere. 
And the pictures, are they of equal merit with 
the verse! Not quite that, but they are far from 
being contemptible. There is something very un- 
pleasant in the style and the very tints of their 
reproduction, but the designs themselves are not 
to be despised. Conventional, no doubt; rather 





feeble than strong, of course; but with a pretty 
and childlike grace and simplicity 
There are some pretty verses also tn‘ All Roune 
the Clock,’ by Robert Ellis Mack (Dutton & ( 
for example, these 
“ When Lam very big and olf 
I'll write a oook all bound tn gold 
I'll tell about my pussy cat 
W ho goes to sleep upon the mat 
“Of my new shoes, and dolly, to 


I won't forget to ‘member y 


‘Tl wette a book all bound in gold 
When I'm a big man, five years ! 


Nor are the above any better than others in the 
book. It would seem as if children would ihk 

these when read to them, and that mammeas 
would tind the realing not disagreeable The 
illustrations, by Harriet Mo Bennet, lithographed 
and printed in colors by Ernest Bister of Nurem 
berg. are too rel and green, cheeks too rosy, ha 


too, ow; but underneath this unprepossessing 


surface there seems to be a sympathy with chal 
dren, and a certain sense of their ways of moving 
which is Very 


and Iving down 


and standing x 
agreeable 

‘Christmas Roses,’ bv Lizzie Lawson and t! 
author of * All Rowand the Clock,’ and * Under th 
Mistletoe, by the same two writers, are similar 
for children. some better 


collections of verses 


There are poems among them wl 


f the 


lor’s book long vears ago, and others cespecially 


‘some worse, 


remind one Original Poems’ of Jane Tay 


A Mistake’) which have the ring o! Aunt 
Etfie’s ™ pvems for children, both of which we 
give as resemblances that do credit to the newes 
writers. The illustrations in both books are of 
the character of those in‘ All Round the Clock 


As thev are signed L. L.. we are left wondering 
whether “ Lizzie Lawson” ts not the artist and 
Mr Mack the writer in both these little books 
In the three last-named books there are, besides 


the colored full page Ulustrations, a host of little 
marginal sketches, printed in brown, Now we 
are fully persuaded that 


tion for the childish mind 


these have no attrac 
Vignettes, sketched 
lecorative 
The art 
they demand is historical and not decorative ; 


sprigs of flowers on title-pages, semi 


margins, are not what children care for 


thev wish to see pe ple or animals d ing certain 
things clearly and plainly set down 
to make children’s books pretty in 


grown people 


The attempt 
the eves of 
is probably made with a view to 
the hurried purchaser in the bookstore amid the 
holiday crowd. For the children themselves, all 
this is nearly useless : 
‘Pictures and Songs for Little Children,’ also 
from Dutton & Co., would seem to be a gathering 
made from some periodical —at least it is strange 
to find all these bits of verse by different authors 
filling the book like a s*rap-book, withouv preface 
or table of contents. Some of the little poems 
are very pretty indeed, and there is a good deal 
more matter than there is in the 
little books we have discussed above. 


more showy 
The illus 
trations are woodcuts printed with the text. and 
are very numerous, though not to be praised 

Mr. G. 
boys’ books of an interesting and healthy charac 
ter, most of them belonging to the class of histo 
rical fiction. In ‘The Young Carthaginian ’ 
Scribner & Welford) be enters a fleld new to 
him—that of classical antiquity—and carries his 
reader through the Second Punic War. Mr. 
Henty knows very well the tastes of boys—and it 
would seem that English boys are not very dif 
ferent from American in their craving for excit 
ing adventure—and the book is crowded with in- 
cident and peril. With the historical sketch we 
have no fault to find. Livy is followed pretty 


A. Henty is well known as a writer of 


closely, as was natural; and if there are any de 
tails which are incorrect—in the passage of the 
Alps, the Italian battles, etc.—later study will 
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correct the errors. The lesson of the book is 
sound—that the triumph of Rome was in 
the interest of civilization; but we think that 
the corruption of Carthage is exaggerated, 
and also the degree of perfidy and cruel- 
ty to which Hanno and the peace party of 
Carthage carried their opposition to Hannibal. 
Asa picture of ancient life we feel more doubt- 
ful about the book, It is very hard to appreciate 
or criticise the delicate touches in which the 
truthfulness or untrutbfulness of an historical 
picture consists, especially when obscured by the 
difference of language ; but the men and women 
of this book impress us as moderns masqueradiug 
in ancient costumes. And not unreasonably so. 
Mr. Henty tries bis hand in too many fields of 
history to be really at home in allof them. He 
is a good classical scholar, but he does not live 
into classical life. To take a petty illustration: 
no person who really understood Roman family 
life would use such impossible nomenclature (at 
this period) as ‘‘ Lady Flavia Gracchus,” Julia 
the daughter of Gracchus,. “ The praetor Pub- 
lius,” “‘ The military praetor,” or address a young 
man as ‘“‘ Sempronius,” or allow this Sempronius 
to speak of himself asa patrician. For all this, 
the book is a good one for boys. What they want 
is inspiration and the quickening of the imagina- 
tion, rather than antiquarian precision, which 
they can get afterwards. 


RECENT NOVELS. 





John Jerome. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Ro- 
berts Brothers. 

The Terrace of Mon Désir. Boston: Cupples, 
Upham & Co, 

The Master of Tanagra, By Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch. Translated by Marie, Baroness von 
Lauer. London: H. Grevel & Co. 

Crime and Punishment. By Feodor M. Dostoyev- 
sky. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Miss INGELOwW has incorporated a good deal of the 

miscellaneous matter in her commonplace book 

into the form of a novel, of a very unconventional 
type, under the title of ‘John Jerome, His 

Thoughts and Ways,’ and in this manner suc- 

ceeds in conveying ber opinion on a variety of 

matters which would have been awkward to 
handle in the ordinary form, and which hardly 
had sufficient substance to furnish the ground- 
work for a series of essays. Among the most 
prominent of the ideas which she airs is the ad- 
visability of forming extensive plantations of the 

Ailanthus glandulosa, and providing the Japa- 

nese silk-worms which feed upon that tree, with 

a view to raising silk in England. Another is 

as to the propriety of men and women of the 

upper classes living a life resembling that of the 

gypsies, if their instincts incline them in that di- 

re-tion, and of the duty of womea to engage in 

the work of their own houses. The range of 
topics which are touched upon at more or less 
length is very extensive, and although the reader 
may not appreciate either the theories thus 

broached or this back-handed way of telling a 

story, he will tind a good deal of wit and not a 

little common sense in John Jerome's rambling 

talk. 
The author of ‘The Terrace of Mon Désir’ is 
evidently a novice in the art of romance, and it 


is not surprising, therefore, that the general ef- 


fect is rather that of dim memories of the writ- 
ings of others than of vigorous individuality, in 
spite of the fact that the central idea is not a 
copy. The story of beautiful Nadia Laskar’s be- 
trothal to André Rototsky, the murder of the 
latter for the sake of his money, by his ungrate- 
ful cousin, the search for the murderer by Gerald 
Read, and the final happiness of Gerald and Na- 
dia, is very good in itself, but it needs more skill 


, 











than the author at present possesses to give the 
characters due relief. The same may be said 
of his attempts to introduce what is called 
‘local color.” Although the book is labelled 
** A Novel of Russian Life,” there is very little 
flavor of anything distinctively foreign, or of any- 
thing which would not fit any other country— 
given a palace and gardens to describe —quite as 
well, with the exception of the names of people 
and places, The transitions of feeling are rather 
abrupt and awkwardly managed, but with more 
experience the author will probably be able to 
produce pleasant summer novels, 

The charming little Tanagra figurines evi- 
dently inspired Ernst von Wildenbruch’s dra- 
matic and poetical story of ancient Greece, ‘ The 
Master of Tanagra.’ It is the story of Myrtolaos 
of Tanagra, the pupil of Praxiteles, who won 
success only when he took for his model the beau- 
tiful Hellanodike, the woman who followed him 
to Athens from her Bceotian home, and nearly 
fella victim to Athenian vice in her innocence 
and her love for him. It is extremely dramatic, 
and the description of the orgy in which Phryne 
takes part goes to the very verge of propriety. 
The translation is spirited and the language good 
and varied, though the translator's foreign ori- 
ginis betrayed, here and there, by peculiar words 
and idioms. The only one of these which is 
really puzzling isthe unvarying use of ‘* once ” as 
the equivalent of ‘‘ einmal,” which produces sen- 
tences like the tullowing: ‘‘ Hermes of Tanagra, 
thou who shalt once live with Olympic Zeus, 
anew I greet thee.” 

It is safe to say that any one who begins Dos- 
toyevsky’s famous novel, ‘Crime and Punish- 
ment,’ will not lay it down until he has read 
every word of it. Such a psychological study of 
the murderer who is not a hardened criminal, it 
would be hard to find in the literature of anv other 
country than Russia, or from any pen but that 
of Dostoyevsky. The murr is committed by a 
poverty-stricken student, Raskolnikoff, who has 
evidently been driven half crazy by want, though 
rational enough in the ordinary sense of the term. 
It occurs to him that it will be a meritorious act to 
rid the earth of an old harpy of a pawnbroker, 
who isreputed to be very wealthy: and he is con- 
firmed in his belief that he is appointed to the 
task, and that it is a righteous deed, by overhear- 
ing a parallel suggestion from another of the old 
woman’s clients, in a public eating-house. He 
plans to commit the deed while the woman’s 
half-witted companion is out of the way, but 
circumstances force him to burden his conscience 
with this victim’s blood. The agony of mind 
which he has endured for a month while plotting 
the deed, is now intensified to the highest degree. 
This forms the leading motive, though the fates 
of others are entangled with his in a way 
which renders 1t a tale of action, and not alone 
of analysis. Even in its present very much 
abridged form, the effect which it produces can 
only be expressed by the word tremendous. 
What the American reader would think of it in 
its original form, it is hard tosay. As Dostoyevsky 
ranks preéminently among the authors, not too 
numerous in any country, who cannot be read by 
dipping into each page at railroad speed, the 
diminution of power in the present case must be 
apparent. 

As a specimen of ingenious hacking down one- 
third and paraphrase rather than translation, it 
is creditable compared with some books which 
have appeared; but the best Russian critics ob- 
ject to this process, as is quite natural. Every 
page, and nearly every paragraph, is more or 
less cut. The English translator, evidently a 
Cockney, indulges in the vulgar, ‘‘ Wherever 
bave I come to?” ‘* Whatever have you done ?” 
and the like use of ‘“ however,” not to mention 
such constructions as; “It is a great pity, my 





deer fellow, you did not be more careful with 
ner,” and so on. As if to let the translation 
seem to have been made directly from the Rus- 
sian, instead of from the French, the Christian 
names of all the characters have been altered 
from their French form into what is fondly 
imagined to be pure Russian. The most promi- 
nent instance is furnished by the name of Raskol- 
nikoff’s sister Dunia. [In the original she is 
called Avdotya throughout, except when the 
familiar form, Dunya, 1s employed. Avdotya is 
the popular form of Evdokhya (Eudoxia). In 
the translation it figures, without exception, as 
Euxodia, The French is correct. The French 
André becomes Andreas (Russian, Andrei); Por- 
phyrius usurps the place of Russian Porfiry, and 
so forth ; it is useless to catalogue all these 
bits of linguistic mosaic. On the other hand, 
the proofs, if proof were needed, that the ver- 
sion was made through the French, are fur- 
nished by the singular coincidences in the exci- 
sions, by the use of ‘‘ paquitos” (as in the French) 
where the original said “cigar”; by a coinci- 
dence of mistake with the French in cases of 
minor errors, as in the use of ‘ lodgers” instead 
of ‘‘ landlords,” and by various other equally sig- 
nificant signs, of different degrees of intensity. 








The Volcano under the City. By a Volunteer 

Special. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

UNDER the above somewhat startling title is 
given the fullest account of the draft riot of 
1863 that has ever been published. The author’s 
name is not revealed. He says that the police, 
from the beginning to the end of the riot, did 
not so much as attempt to keep their usual re- 
eord of occurrences ; that, being too busy with 
the club to use the pen, the books of the Depart- 
ment are almost a blank as to the deeds of that 
dark period. The sources of information for the 
work are the contemporary newspaper accounts, 
which were necessarily fragmentary; the au- 
thor’s own observation, the observation of other 
eye witnesses whom he has consulted, and the 
telegraph-books of the Police Department con- 
taining the brief despatches that passed between 
police officers. The survey of the field presented 
by this book is—necessarily, no doubt—from the 
police point of view, but full credit is given to 
all the military and civil forces engaged in re- 
storing order. 

The account of these riots, which lasted from 
Monday, July 13, 1865, to Friday of the same 
week—four days and nights—is the blackest 
chapter in the history of New York city. The 
author recalls its horrors to warn us that ‘‘ there 
is, and always will be, a volcano under the city,”> 
and that if we would prevent eruptions, we must 
take proper precautions. Up to the day, to the 
very hour, of violence in 1863, people could not 
believe there was danger. Even after men were 
assaulted and houses were in flames, many could 
not realize that the outbreak was serious. It 
came in a moment, without plan and almost 
without design, and a mob for four days and 
nights worked its sweet will on the metropolis of 
the republic. The loss of life and property was 
enormous, and the agony caused by the atroci- 
ties of those four lawless days 1s beyond all power 
of computation. And by whom, one naturally 
asks, was all this evil wrought? Not by work- 
ingmen, the author tells us, but by the idie and 
vicious, who congregate in New York city from 
all quarters of the globe, and seek by violence to 
share the fruits of other men’s labor and thrift. 
The draft merely afforded a pretext in 1863, as 
any novel measure might do now, for bringing 
those vicious elements together as a mob. A 
mob’s power for mischief, the author very pro- 
perly maintains, can be neutralized by proper 
precautions. Under any circumstances its reign 
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will be short, and its punishment sure in New 
York city, all parts of which can be reached by 
the shells of our gunboats as well as by the bul- 
lets of our land forces and the clubs of the police. 
The streets of all the lower part of the city,where 
the great business and treasure-houses are located, 
if a desperate remedy were required, could be 
literally swept clean by guns from the water- 
front around the Battery and up the East and 
North Rivers. 

There seems to be an impression abroad that 
dynamite has strengthened the mob as compared 
with the forces of the law, and the word dyna- 
mite in some quarters produces an effect like that 
which followed the cry of ‘*Masked battery ” and 
** Black-borse Cavalry” in the early part of the 
war of Rebellion. The impression has, perhaps, 
found some support in the injury done to Chica- 
go policemen by dynamite bombs last year. It 
is true that an assassin working in concealment 
may do greater momentary mischief with dyna- 
mite than with the stiletto, the pistol, or the 
torch; but the advantage from dynamite is on 
the other side. There is no form of force against 
which the dynamite bomb can be used with so 
much ease and effect as against a mob. It is 
only necessary that the forces of the law shall 
know bow to use it when necessary, as they use 
their fire-arms or their clubs. 

There are many personal items of interest in 
the book. The part taken by Gov. Seymour, by 
Gen. Wool, by Gen. Sandford, by Gen. Harvey 
Brown, aud others, is told in more or less detail. 
Superintendent of Police Kennedy, knocked down 
and badly beaten by the mob at the beginning of 
the riot, barely escaped with his life, and did not 
recover till long after order had been restored. 
The control of the Police Department fell upon 
Mr. Acton, President of the Board. He remained 
on duty day and night, and he and Gen. Harvey 
Brown, of the regular army, acting in concert 
from Police Headquarters, directed the police and 
most of the military forces. In matters relat 
ing to enrolment and draft, the book contain: 
some errors, but they do not affect the account of 
the riot and need not be pointed out. The last 
two chapters of the book, entitled, ‘** The Oppor- 
tunity ” and *‘ Then and Now,” are written with 
a clearness,and vigor not to be found in the rest 
of the work. It is all timely, however, and 
teaches that we should first remove, as far as 
possible, all cause for riots, anj, secondly, recall 
ing our own experience, be prepared to crush 
them at the beginning if they come upon us, 





The Philosophy of Words: A Popular Intro- 
duction to the Science of Language. By Fre- 
deric Garlanda, Pn.D. A. Lovell & Co. 1886. 

Mr. GARLANDA tells us that the aim of his work 

is ‘‘toexplain as plainly as possible some of the 

most important results of the Science of Lan- 
guage.” He deprecates the fact that the gene 
rality of people know so little and think so little 
about the words they use, whereas ‘‘ the main re- 
sults of geology, physiology. chemistry, and other 
sciences are already a possession of the public at 
large.” In the hope, evidently, of helping to 
remedy this condition of affairs, and with an 

apology for the necessary imperfections of a 

work designedly popular, the author goes about 

instructing the general public upon the ** philoso- 
phy” of words. He writes with ardent enthu- 
siasm for the *‘science” of language and for the 

majesty of phonetic law; be has the eye of a 

Trench or a Max Miiller for what is curious and 

striking in the history of words; and he says a 

great many things which are true and which do 

indeed deserve to be more generally known. It is, 
however, our painful duty to remark that these 
good things have all been said before, and that, 
too, in easily accessible treatises. Furthermore, 
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Mr. Garlanda’s presentation of them is so mixed 
up with crudities and inaccuracies as to prevent 
his book from being really useful to any one. Its 
authorities are the familiar classics of twenty 
and it reflects correctly neither the 
spirit nor the conclusions of present philological 
Numerous word-lists quoted 
from many different languages for the purpose 
and the appearance of 
words is often such as to indicate that the writer 
does not understand the subject he is dealing 
with. At any rate forms are often misprinted, 
phonetic laws are asserted where no such laws 
exist, and etymologies are propounded with en 
tire sang froid which are now generally repu 
diated or else labelled non liguet. A few illustra- 
tions must suffice. 

‘**The phonetic laws,’ says Dr. Garlanda, 
“must ba our sheet-anchor in linguistic research 


Vears ago, 


scholarship. are 


of comparison, these 


es. It is this which gives to the new science of 
language the exactness and the precision of the 
physical sciences.” For 
this is certainly good enough, 
** public at large” be expected to doff their hats 
to it as exemplified in the fi 
a phonetic law in the French lanzuage according 
to which a ¢ orag which ina Latin word stands 
between two vowels disappears in the evolution 
of that word from Latin into French.’ Will not 
some of to them 
regula, 


substancve of doctrine 


but how can the 


lowing ? ** There is 


them commence saying over 
seculum, siecle: spectes, 
And what will even the 
less learned of this same public be likely to think 
when it is asked ‘* why the th is * preserved’ in 
English Catharine and German Aathrine, but 
not in — and Spanish, where we have sim 
plyat?” This is probably the first time that the 
troubled a writer on 
have it that * the 
Sanskrit pattram, * wing,’ corresponds normally 
to the Gothic fudar, English fer 
ment which contains not less than three different 
blunders, All things in this line are, however, 
to be expected from one who can write thus: ** If 
we check with our lips the current of air, we 
have the sound »; if we do the 
a little more strength, 
After this the reader is also prepared to hear that 
father is ** he who protects,” mother * 
forms (the 
brother, *‘ he who guides 
‘*she who dwells under the same roof.” There is 
probatly not a living authority of the modern 
school who would defend a single one of these old 
Even in the domain of generalities, the 
Gar 


best 


selves : espece > 


regle ; aqere, agir, ete.? 


ent thin Kathrine ever 
phonetics. Elsewhere we 


tther *—a state 


same thing with 
we have the sound p.” 
she who 


familyv).”’ daughter, ** the milkmaid,” 


his sister), and siste 


guesses, 
favorite medium of popular science, Mr. 
landa does not to advantage. The 
classitication of the Germanic languages he can 
offer is one which groups Gothic, Frisian, Dut 

and English together as Low German dialects 
So, too, he does not hesitate to say boldly that 


show 


our proethnic Indo-European ancestors ‘once 
lived on the high plains of Central Asia.” The 
truth is, we do not Know where they hved, and 


there is at present a strong current of 
the effect that they lived in Earope. 

In fine, to popularize successfully the results of 
learned research requires the band of a master, 
and Mr. Garlaffda is evidently no master, but a 
learner who has much to learn, 
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“The ‘Young Folks’ cyclopeata: should be in every 
e 


spre nile library.”—From a yort of the Connecticut 


joard of Education, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ( Common Things. ....%2.50 


of - 
CYCLOPADIA | Persons and Places... 2.50 
*,* Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 


~ Cham pagne 


ANALYZED. 


Champagne, with a minimum of alcohol, is by far the 





wholesomest and possesses remarkable exhilarating 
power. 
THOMAS KING CHAMBERS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Honorary Physician to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 





Having occasion to Investigate the question of whole- 
some beverages, I have made chemical analyses of the 
most prominent brands of Champagne. 

I find G.H. Mumm & Co.’s Extra Dry to contain in a 
marked degree less alcohol than the others. I therefore 
most cordially commend it not only for its purity, but as 
the most wholesome of the Champagnes. 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., 


Prof. Chemistry, Bellevue Hospital Med. College, N. ¥. 


Champagne, whilst only possessing the alcoholic 
strength of natural wines, is usefal for exciting the flag- 
ging powers in case of exhaustion, 

F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Physiology at Guy’s Hospital, London, 


Champagne containing the smallest percentage of 
spirits is the most wholesome, 
JOHN SWINBURNE, MD., 
Former Health OMicer of Port of New York. 


Now Ready : 

THE PARTHENON FRIEZE 
and Other Essays. By Thomas Davidson, 
M.A., author of ‘The Philosophical System 
of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, ‘The Niobe 

Group,’ ‘ The P ‘lace of Art in Education,’ ete. 
12mo, pp. x1, 224. Price by mail, $1.60. 

This volume contains, besides a long essay 
on the Parthenon Frieze, essays on *‘ The Re- 
lief on the Front of the Base of the Pheidian 
Zeus at Olympia.” *‘ The Pelasgic Wallon the 
Athenian Akropolis,” and ‘‘ The C£dipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophocles.” The first essay, which is much 
the longest, endeavors to show that all interpreta- 
tions of the Parthenon Frieze thus far offered are 
mere guesses, destitute of any foundation, and to 
substitute for them one which really interprets it. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYS- 

tem of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. Translat- 
ed, with a sketch of the Autbor’s Life, Bibli- 
ography, Introduction, and Notes. By Tho- 
mas Davidson, M. A. 8vo, pp. exvi, 396. 
Mailing price, $2.75. 

The nucleus of this book is the summary of his 
own philosophy, which Rosmini, the greatest 
philosopher of Italy and of the Roman Church 
since Thomas Aquinas, wrote for Cantii’s ‘ Uni- 
versal History.’ 

The London Athenawum says: “ Thisbook .. . has 
the merit of introducing us to a thinker whose very name 
willbe new to most educated Englishmen; the transla 
tion, of which itin a great part consists, is an on ee | 


done ; - alte poe, the student of Rosmini wi 
tind it indis spensable to him.’ 





\ NNOUNCEMENT: 

DANTE HANDBOOK. By Gio- 
vanni A. Scartazzini. Translated from the 
Italian, with notes and additions, by Thomas 
Davidsop, M.A. To be published about Ja- 
nuary 1, 1887. 

This Handbook, written by the first of living 
Dante scholars, contains everything necessary to 
enable the student to study mtellhigently the su- 
preme Christian poet—‘the voice of ten silent 
centuries,” 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, 





MACMILLAN & CO/S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Carlyle Correspondence. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton, With Two Portraits. 12mo, $2.25 


“These are family letters, it is true, and affection for one’s family is a quite natural thing. But devo- 
tion like this is less common in families than it ought to be, and ( ‘arlyle can gafely be held upas a 
shining example. But he was as true asa frien 1 in those times as he was as a brother and son. A great 
many letters to ae men of his own age bear witness to this. They are altogether delightful 
reading. .. ‘he whole effect is cheering, wholesome, and gratifying. . . . The literary side 
of tne letters is, after all, a strong and interesting one. They show the early growth of Carlyle’s mind 
and the circumstances in which his thoughts took their peculiar direction as nothing else does or 
could, The germs of many later works are found here. His mind is already on Cromwell. He has 
read a life of Frederick the Great; Goethe bas protoundly impressed him, and ‘itis one of my finest 
day dreams to see him ere I die.’ Before he is twenty he has met with the writings of Voltaire, and 
formed an estimate of him in which is seen the beginning of the famous essay. . . The reader 
scarcely needs further assurance ot the peculiar and absorbing interest and importance of these Car Ivle 
letters. They show the better side of their author, and certainly, for the period covered; they show the 
true side of him, As for the later time, it is more than obvious that the true side has never been known 
to those who have placed confidence in the Froude portrait.”— New York Times. 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON TJ. By P.Lanfrey. Translated with the sanc- 


tion of the author. New and Cheaper Edition. Four vols., 12mo, $9. 


‘*So excellent a work deserves to be studied by every one who cares about modern European 
history.”—Atheneum., 


DAYS WITH STR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator. 
With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, Small 4to, cloth elegant, $2. 


OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington 
Irving. With numerous Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Edition de Luxe, on fine pa- 
per, in one volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, $5. 


‘** Days with Sir Roger de Coverley ‘ and ‘ Uld Christmas and Bracebridge Hall’ will, by the 
beauty of their illustrations as well as the interest of their contents, take foremost place among the 
best gift books of the season.”— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

STR PERCIVAL: A Story of the Past and of the Present. By J. H. Short- 
house, Author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ &c. 12mo, $1. 


‘* An atmosphere of spiritual, ideal Christianity pervades the story, the influence of which the 
10st careless reader can scarcely escape,” —Sun. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG: 
FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of ‘ Carrots;’ ‘ Herr 


Baby,’ &c., &c. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘¢* Four Winds Farm’ is one of the most delicate and pleasing books for achild that has seen 
the light this many aday. It is full of fancy and of that instinctive sy mpathy with childhood which 
makes the author’s books so attractive and so individual.”— Boston Courier. 


MADAME TABBYS ESTABLISHMENT. By Kari. With Illustrations 
by L. Wain. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE TALE OF TRUY. Done into English by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 16mo, 
$1.25. . 


‘* The tale begins with the carrying off of Helen, and concludes with the fall of Troy ; and no- 
thing could be more admirably simple than these concise chapters, which will furnish the young 
readers with a clear idea of the story of the great classic epics, while at the same time affording 
them the means of entertainment.”— Boston Courier. 


Christmas Double Number, Price, 25 cents. (Annual Subscription, 31.75.) 


The English [lustrated Magazine (December) 


Contains, besides numerous other illustrations, eight full-page plates by 


Alma Tadema, R.A., Du Maurier, Buxton Knight, 

Miss Clara Montalba, Hugh Thomson, W. Biscombe Gardner. 
1. INAGARDEN. By A.C. Swinburne. 8 NOCTURNE. By Geo. Du Maurier. With Illustra 
2. VENICE. By H. F. Brown. With Illustrations. | tions. 
8. ASIEGE BABY. By J.38. Winter. | 9. IN THE HEART OF LONDON. By D. Rice Jones. With 
4. SURREY MILL-WHEELS. By Grant Allen. With Il- | Illustrations. 

lustrations. | 10, “ COLONIAL PAPERS, PLEASE COPY.” By the Au- 

5. THE YOUNG PRINCESS. By Geo. Meredith. thor of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
6. JACQUETTA. By the Author of ‘John Herring.’ | 11. HOPS AND HOP PICKING. With Illustrations. 
7. LIKE LIKES LIKE. By D. Christie Murray, | 12. ASECRET INHERITANCE. By B. L. Farjeon. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








Dec. 2, 1886] 


“Of all the magnificent books brought forth for this 
season, the edition of Mrs. Browning's ‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,’ published by Ticknor & Co., 
magnificent. Nothing like 
and there are few 
1Springfield Republican. 


~ , , ’ ~. 
MRS. BROWNING 
yr . ee oe 
LOVE SONNETS. 

Illustrated by Ludvig Sandve 
(pages 18x16 inches), 
full calf, #30. 

“An ideal marriage present to those who 
love means.”’"—The Beacon 

* The most magnificent piece of decorative book-mak 


ing ever attempted in America 
ume.” 


is the most 
it has ever been done before 
ous” 


books so unique and prec 


Oblong foilo 
giit top, #15 


Ipsen, 
beautifully bound, : iz 


know what 


a@ most samptuous vol 
Boston Courier 

**No work of the kind has been put forth for years more 
sincere, more thoughtful, or more attractive.”—G. P. La 
throp, in N. Y. Star. 

“The most important work in illustration that the year 
has furnished.”—Hartford Courant. 

“ These glorious poems have waited for the artist who 
could fitly illustrate them, and now, after two score 
years, they have found him. . Nothing like this has 
ever been done in this country before.”"—R. H. Stoddard, 
in N.Y. Mailand Express 


“ The illumination belonging to the sixteenth century In 
Germany Was not more beautiful than is this. The artist 
has caught and reflected the poet's spirit, and the book 
will be one of the few which hsve a heritage of literary 
immortality. The publishers of this rare and wonderful 
gift-book may well divide the honors with the artist de 
signer. A more beautiful specimen of the bookmaker's 
art was never seen. The paper is fine, heavy, and just 
fairly tinted; each leaf is placed in form so it falls open, 
separately ; the title-pages and the cover, with its silver 
decoration, are marvels of loveliness. In this is a gift- 
book with a soul in it; one whose decorative beauty,won 
derful as it is, is still subordinate to its artistic and spi- 
ritual significance. It is a book to be a treasure fora 
lifetime.”—Boston Traveller. 


“Never has the decorative art in publishing been carned 
out to any such extent as this. It fs impossible to de- 
scribe the exquisite art by which Mr. Ipsen has illustrat- 
ed each sonnet, and yet made all blend in a unity of de 
sign.”’—Lilian Whiting, in Cleveland Herald 

“ The great book of the year with this house, and a vol 
ume unique and unapproachable in Americanart. This 
most noble of all modern loye poems—if, indeed, it may 
not be called the most exquisite love poem ever written 
has received from Mr. Ipsen a setting which is worthy of 
the verse, and praise could hardly go higher. He has 
taken each sonnet separately and enriched it with sym 
bolic and ornamental designs of imaginative richness and 
fertility which are amazing; while still he has held the 
work well together as an artistic whole. It is necessary 
to see Mr. Ipsen’s work to appreciate it; but it is safe to 
tay that its publication puts him at the head of American 
decorators.’’"—Arlo bates, in the Providence Journal 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
ceipt of price. 


Sent post-paid upon re 
Catalogue of our books mailed free. 


TICKNOR & CO. 


BOSTON. 





* 4 capital book to put into the hands of boye who are 
interested in geology or ornithology.” 


The Riverside Museum. 


By the author of ‘ Birchwood * 
$1.25. 
“Sensible and entertaining at the same time, 
be a favorite.” —Congregationalist. 
“Thoroughly healthy in tone, and does not depend 


upon sensational incidents to sustain its interest.”'- 
Nation. 


and ‘Fitch Club.” 12mo, 


and will 


“The story is one of the best possible for boys.” 
Traveller. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 


183 Aetor Place, New York 


COMPANY, 





French,German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently oe every-day and business con 
versation, by Dr. RICH. S. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated — 
TERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for books of each 
a witb privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part L., 26 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 











The 


Nation. 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 


By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. With illustrations by 


Kenyon Cox. Large quarto, cloth, $15 00, 
A limited edition, consisting of thirty-five 
copies, proofs on India paper, will be issted 
at $25.00. 


The designs have been painted in oil and ave 
reproduced by the Forbes process. 

“It is a rare pleasure to find among the sec 
day books issued at this season one s« 
tion and execution as Dante 


res of hell 
supe rb in con 
Gabriel BR 


ep 
Ossetti's poem 





‘The Blessed Damovzel,’ illustrated by Mr. Kenyon x 
Mr. Cox's work ts only strikingty original, but it ts re 
markahle for the amount of thought expended upon it 
and not less for its masterly execution and finish, in seve 


ral instances approaching very neariy to the strength and 


purity of the ancicnt Greek modelling. [tis almost im 
possible to curb one’s enthusiasm in looking over Mr 
Cox's pictures; surely few artists have executed within 


a year or more twenty such paintings as these which ar 
reproduced to illustrate Rossetti’s poem with marvellous 
accuracy.” —The Capito/, Washington, D. ¢ 


) wad . - * 
Blue Jackets of ‘61. 
By Willis J. Abbot. With many 
Quarto, cloth, $5.00, 


“The text is ably written, having accuracy of style al 
Waysin view. There has never heretofore been such a 
feast set for youth or older readers, and readers every 
where wilt be sure to avail themselves of its riches Al 
together, the book is without a rival tn its sphere.” 
Hartford Evening Post 


illustrations. 


The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 


By Amelia FE. Barr. Author of ‘Jan Vedder's 
Wife” ‘A Daughter of Fife, ete.  L2mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

* A spirited and charming story, full of the stir of th 


early time, 
ment.” 


The Children of the Week. 
By William Theodore Peters.  Lllustrated by 
Clinton Peters. Quarto, cloth, 82.50 


and rich with 
Boston Courier 


a pure and passionate sent 


“It has been a long time since we bave seen a prettier 
child’s book than this, or one in which the tllustrations 
are happier. Not only has the author a happy knack of 
writing for littie ones, but the artist has a most pleasing 
illustrative talent.’—N. ¥. Times 


7 ’ - ° . 
Nature's Serial Story. 

By Edward P. Roe. 

“ This is a delightful story. 
its simplicity and naturalness 


sentiment runs through the v 
wealth, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 
whose chief charm lies 


A delightful thre ad of 
lume.” Re fon ¢ 


He Fell in Love with His 
Wife. 


By Edward P. Roe. 1I2mo, cloth, $1.50 
“ The author proves himself a close student of the work 
ings of the mind and affections. The story is healthful 


true to life, fine in its humor, and thcrough!y 
Boston Advertiser 


readabl 


MEAD & COMP 
NEW YORK 


BRENTANO BROS. 


New York 


DODD, ANY, 





5 Union Square, 


Booksellers, Imp wrters, Stationers. Neicsdealers 


We offer the most complete stock of books, embracing 
the entire range of classic, standard, and current Htera 
ture, in all editions and bindings, comprehending besides 
the standard and newest literature in technical and in 
special subjects. French, Italian, German, and Spanish 
Books constantly on hand. Correspondence invited. In 
quiries cheerfully and promptly answered Subseri, 
tions received forany paper in the world at office rates 
Write for catalogue, sent gratuitously 

TO PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS.— 

The undersigned, havit g lately read several books 
published by prominent houses, and found them very tn- 
correctly printed, offers his services in detecting errors 
overlooked by the printer. Has had a long experience as 
proof. reader and press corrector. Would also revise Au 

M 


thors’ .. and prepare them for the printer. For terms 
and partic ulars, addre: s READER, care Nation. 


© CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN L AN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Fore Languages. 


Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOKNHOoF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., 








Boston. 
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New and Standard Books 


. . . 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
THE HISTORY O ECI7 ¥ OF NEW 
York. Iltustrated) Hy Mrs. Martha ‘ t 
of the Magaring f American History un 
roval octay toth, gilt top. Priee ¢ i’ eM 
BARNESS PO STOR) 
the Untted States bts ‘ ‘ hor f Pa vwnta ¥ of 
History for S wis i stent ‘ 
! I’rt * 
RB Sy ¢ \ 
olutt iv ‘ ~ A 
Lhlust te “ sif " 
y ' ‘ ‘ . 
{ COMAMVE. {Ay ON d ‘ ‘ 
aed A istra iv via A! 
For Christian Worke a. a SY 
per volume, #1 
AY FO“ { j } . ff OANA 
founder of Cornell Untversits tiv FX . ‘ 
A ones a | rr 1 a) x } ’ - , 
CARMINA SANCTORUM PUSS 
atad Songs of Pate with Mus t tect be Roww 
D. Hitehoock achary Fuiddv, and wis WM < 
For congregational singing SS sy 
#125 
SELECTIONS FOR SCA f 
nes in Re ’ ait Worshty ba 
tits 
V WALES {.\ Vi ’ .\ d 
lio Their arm Fa ivy Horace V s 
! Ir « 
~ 
4 4 \ } 4 4 
Fin Rey the ¢ . valis Ral ’ i 
i Pres ar ! 
ious $ 
ANEW HISTORY O02 HE Cit} 
New York Edition de Lax Limitest mutmber 
copies Ry Benson J. Lossing, LL» Thi s history 
brings the reader down to a recent date, and gives 
special attention to modern New York It contains 
1Sv) steel plate engravings, including portraite of 


some of the most distinguished mixtern New Yorker 


Two volumes, folto. full turkew morooono, gtit tae 
Subscription price, #125. (Price subject to advances 
without further notice 
** , »? ix ied * 
at rvs 5 irvss cooipt of) hy th 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Wt and 113) Wilham St... N. \ 

THE OLDORDERCHAN- 
GES. By W.H. Maroc. ($1.00 
and socents.) “Perhaps no one of 
the younger writers of our time 
combines in so pre-eminent a 
degree the scientific, social, und 


re ligious spirit of our unsatistied 
age as Mr. Mallock. His enthu- 
siasm for true science, his:sym- 
pathy with the thought of to-di Ly, 

and especially of the younge r thinkers, his fel 
lowship with modern religious faith and lack of 
faith his discriminating sympathy alike with the 
laboring classes in their demand for a juster or 
ganization of society and with the aristocratic 
class whose position and wealth is an inherit 
ance linked with venerable and tender associa 
tions, have enabled him in his novel. ‘ The 
Old Order Changes,’ to reflect as in a mirror 
the whole mind and heart of society. This 
book 1s one of the most valuable contributions 
to the fiction of Socialism which have appeared 
in recent times, and, aside from its bearing on 
social problems, its artistic workmanship, its 
keen sarcasm and tender pathos, its epigram 
matic brilliancy and poetic feeling for life and 
nature give it a distinct value asa | ey’ lite 
rary work.” —Boston Advertiser, trun 
N AM’S SONS , New Y ork, and all bookse ilers. 


*T. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


\/ Acollection of original music by the best 
American composers : uniquely illustrated ; the 
handsomest music-book ever produced. New edi 
tion ; price reduced. All booksellers and music 
dealers have it. It is a pleasure to look it over. 


Tue Century Co., New York. 
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LEE & SHE PARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Plastic Sketches. 


By J. G. and J. F. Low, the famous tile artisis. Being 
a series of designs making forty-seven original photo- 
gravures, 10x12 Inches, in satin portfolio. Price, 
$10.00, 


Art lovers and cognoscenti in general will doubtless re- 
member the first appearance of the series of pictures, 
about six years ago, from Low’s Art Tile Works, Chelsea, 
Mass. They achieved an instantaneous success, and de- 
servedl for they rivalled the productions of the Old 
World in fictile art. No complete collection of the series 
in in existence In order, therefore, to give the art-loving 
public acorrect idea of the rare heauty and spirit of these 
relief pictures, we now issue a portfolio containing photo- 
gravures of the series, forty-seven in number, 10x12 inches 
in size, under the title of ‘Plastic Sketches.’ The port 
folio is destined to find friends everywhere, not only in 
the studios of artists, sculptors, and designers, but in 
home circles generally, for they exercise a fascination pe- 
cullarly their own upon young and old alike. 


The Message of the Bluebird, 


TOLD TO ME TO TELL TO OTHERS. An illustrated 
souvenir by Irene E. Jerome. LEE & SHEPARD’S 
new holiday edition, in dainty binding. Cloth and 
gold, $2.00, 


The Golden Miniatures. 


A series of six of the best Illustrated Hymns reduced 
to * veat-pocket ” size, but with all the original illus- 
trations. Cloth, gilt, 50 cents; alligator style, 50 
cents; French morocco, $1.00 ; calf, flexible gilt, 
£2.00. Comprising “Curfew Must Not Ring To-night,” 
“ Rock of Ages,” “ Home, Sweet Home,” * Abide with 
Me,” ** Nearer, My God, to Thee,’”’ My Faith Looks 
Up to Thee.” 


=e Ae >) ° 
Five-Minute Readings 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. Edited by Walter K. Fobes. 
Uniform with ‘ Five-Minute Recitations,’ ‘ Five-Minute 
Declamations,’ *Elocution Simplified,’ ete. Price, 50 
cents, 


Mistakes in Writing English 
AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. By Marshall T. Bige 


low, author of ‘ Handbook of Punctuation,’ Cloth, 50 
cents. 


Parlor Varieties. 


Part Third. A series of Home Plays by Olivia L. Wil- 
Uniform with Parts I and Il. Boards, 50 cents ; 
paper, 30 cents. 


The Reading Club and Han- 
dy Speaker. 


son, 


Edited by G. M. Baker. No. 17. 15 centa. 
Hfis One Fault. 
18 full-page illustrations. $1.25, The fifth book of 


the popular Tide Mill Stories. 


Little Miss 


Ry Penn Shirley. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Weezy. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


This lady, whose pay - are so popular in the chil- 
dren's magazines, is a sister to the author of * Little 
Prudy,’ and makes her littie characters act and talk as 
funny as the * Prudy Folks.” 


The Young lV vecker 
OF THE FLORIDA REEF; or, The Trials and Adven- 
tures of Fred Ransom. By R. M. Bache. Illustrated. 
#1.00. 


NATURAL HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
Young Folks’ Pictures and 
Stories of Animals. . 


By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. Six vols., boards; 
cents net. Each volume complete in itself. 
ing ‘ Birds,’ ‘Quadrupeds,’ 


per vol., 34 

Compris- 
‘Bees and Other Insects,’ 
‘Fishes and Reptiles,’ ‘Sea Urchins, Star Fishes, and 
Corals,’ ‘Sea Shells and River Shells.’ 


The series contains over five hundred illustrations, true 
to nature, engraved and printed in the best manner. 





Sold by all booksellers. 


and Shepard, 


Publishers, Boston. 


Lee 
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Good Books for School 

) 

Prizes 
THESTORY OF THE NATIONS. 
Ten volumes ready, Chaldea, Greece, Rome, 
Carthage, Saracens, Hungary, Spain, Ger- 
many, The Jews, Octavo, 

trated, each $1.50. 

“Clearly written and thoroughly 


ing.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 


CHarIraaaeare BAYS 
Youthful Deeds. 
lustrated, $2 00. 


Norway. illus- 


entertain- 


AND 
By E. 8S. Brooks. 8vo, il- 
HISTORIC BOYS. Their endea- 


vors and their achievements, 
$2.00. 


8vo, illustrat- 


ed, 
**Such books form a part of the education of 


our youtb and stimulate the heroic spirit.”—San 
Francisco Post, 





UNCLE SAM'S MEDAL OF HO- 
nor. An account of some noble deeds for 
which it has been conferred. By Gen. T. F. 
Rodenbough. Octavo, with 106 illustrations, 
#2.00. Dedicated to our veterans and young 
America. 


ROBERT FULTONAND STEAM 
Navigation. By Thomas W. Knox. Octavo, 
fully illustrated, $1.75. 


‘Its facts are valuable, its illustrations signifi- 
cant, and its educational influence most impor- 
tant.” —C ‘Yongregutionalist. 


FOREST OUTLAWS ; 
Hugh and the King. 
plates, $2.00. 


or Satnt 


Octavo, with sixteen 


‘A vivid and interesting picture of life in 
England in the twelfth century.”— Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


MASTERPIECES 
American Literature. 3 
cloth, $3.75 and $4.50. 


HUMOROUS 


from vols., 16mo, 





PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM 
the Modern Essayists. 
$5.75 and $4.50. 


3 vols., 16mo, cloth, 


REPRESENTATIVE 
Large 12mo, half bound, 2.00. 


ESSAYS. 





THE NUTSHELL SERIES. A 


gathering of the best thoughts of the best 


writers. 6 vols., 48mo, $35 00. 





THE PEARL SERIES of Selections 
from the Poets, comprising Reflection, Wit, 
Fancy, Love, Language of Flowers, Faith, 

6 vols., $3.00. 


Hope, and Charity. 48mo, 


Ge ») ) ‘ 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
** Lists of fall publications sent on applica- 
tion. Full classified Catalogue (130 pp.) sent on 
receipt of stamp. 





J. STINDE — DIE FAMILIE 


NOW READY, 
The Thurtieth Thousand of that “Wonderful Book** 
“OUR COUNTRY,’ 
Its Possible Future and Present Crisis. By Josiah Strong, 


D.D.,with an Introduction by Professor Austin Phelps, 
D.D. 16mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 





New Editions of the Facsimue the 


First Edition of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 


Reprints of 


Herbert’s Temple, 


Walton’s Complete Angler. 

Each, 16mo, paper, 50 cents. Antique binding, with Re 
naissance design, gilt top, $1.25. 

* These immortal works are beep presented as nearly as 


possible in the precise form in which they were first is 
sued.’’—London Literary World. 


“ They are as pleasant little gifts for a friend as one 
could select.’ ew York Tribune. 


* Sure to be oumane after.”"—New York Evening Post. 





THE 


y yr a Wed T re ‘ 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 
By Sir Walter Scott. Centenary edition, in 25 volumes, 


illustrated with 158 steel plates, with a general Index, 
and separate Indices and Glossaries. Sold only in 


sets, in boxes. 12mo. 
I, MRD owe iccatsrctnnsccsacocesens ' . $31.25 
SS SID cnccdcnadcdncccnscnseessecntansoesenadess 68.75 
NE cicidiencnge wind taccmeeyesaesntitenete . 68.75 


** Ahandsome and convenient set.”"—New York Nation. 


“ The edition is an admirable one. It is one of the best 
p= see available for comfortable reading.”"—New York 
Tribune. 


Also a full line of Holiday and other Miscellaneous 
Books at lowest rates. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


No. 9 Bond Street, New York. 





SKAT7,THE GERMAN GAME OF CARDS. 
The first treatise on Skat in English * Possess 
es greater importance than its slender size would be- 
token. Skat is a power in German life.”’—The Na 
tion, November 4, 1886. In paper, 30 cents. 


SCHMIDT—SHAKESPEARE LEXICON. 
A complete Dictionary of all the English words, 
phrases, and constructions in the works of the poet. 
Second edition. 2 vols., paper, $8.50. 


NEW GERMAN BOOKS. 
G. EBERS—DIE NILBRAUT, A 
novel, shortly. In paper, $4.40, cloth, $5.50, 
HEVSE—- ROMAN DER STI#FTS- 


DAME. Paper, #2 20, clo.b, 2.60. Heyse’s first larger 
novel since ‘1m Paradiese.’ 


NEW 


BUCH- 
HOLZ. Fifty-third edition, Vol. tii., conclu 


sion, shortly. 


BUCHHOLZENS IN ITALIEN. 
Thirty fourth edition. Cloth, gilt edges, each yol. 
$1.65. 


2 vols. 


Subscriptions for all periodicals, foreign ane domestic, 
at lowest prices. 


Fine books for Christmas. Catalogues gratis. ~ 


B. Westermann & ais 


EW YORE. 
“We heartily endorse what tbe AMERICAN 


BooOKMAKEa& says in the following words of com- 
mendation : ‘If “a story well told makes a thing 
half sold,’ be true, D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, 
ought to doa large business, for a better digested 
and more neatly printed catalogue seldom meets 
the eye. A teacher who canaot appreciate such a 
hand-book ought to cast about for another call- 
ing.’ "—New England Journal of Education. 


Sent free on application by D.C. HEATH & CO., 
lishers, Boston, N. ¥ and Chienge 


Pub 
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NEW GIFT 
IMAGINATION 1N LANDSCAPE 


Hamerton. 
£6.50. 


IN THE TIME OF ROSES. 


BOOKS. 


PAINTING. By 


An elegant folio volume, fully illustrated, and bound in cloth, gilt 


*hilip Gilbert 


Price, 


A Tale of Two Summers, told and illustrated 


by Florence and Edith Scannell. A charming book for girls. 12mo, cloth, gilt. Price, 
$2.00, 

LAST DAYS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. An Historical Sketch. By 
Lord Ronald Gower, author of ‘My Reminiscences.” With a Steel Portrait of Marie An 


Printed on 
Gilt top. 


toinette and facsimile Letter. 
hand-made Irish Linen Paper. 
Price, $4.00. 

TWO PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS from Fair Florence to the Eternal City 
of Rome. Delivered under the Similitude of a Ride, wherein is discovered, The 
their Setting Out, Their Dangerous Journey, and Safe Arrival at the Desired City 
and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
$2.00. 

REYNARD THE FOX. After the German version of Goethe. By Thom 
James Arnold, Esq. With 60 Woodcut Illustrations from the original designs of William Von 
Kaulbach, and 12 full-page Etchings by Fox, from Designs by Joseph Wolf. 
morocco, gilt top. Price, $9.00. 

SONNETS AND LYRICS. By Helen Jackson (“H.H."). A Collection 
of Mrs. Jackson’s Poems, including everytbing of importance written by her since the 
cation of the first volume of ** Verses by ‘ H. H.’’ 


The edition is limited to 483 copies, numbered. 
Small 4to. Beautifully bound in bi-colored cloths. 


Manner of 
Ry Joseph 
Price, 


12mo, cloth. 
as 
Royal Svo, half 


pulsli- 
With Vignette illustrations of her residenc 


in Colorado Springs, Cheyenne Mountain, and her grave. Ifimo, handsome cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 
THE UNKNOWN RIVER. An Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery. By Philiv 





Gilbert Hamerton. With 37 Etchings by the Author. A New Edition. One volume, Svo, 
Black and Gold. Price, $6.00. 
*.* Send for our New Descriptive Catalogue and Illustrated Juvenile Catalogue—gratis. Sold 


Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


PRINCIPLES OF HYGIENE, 


Together with so much of Anatomy and Physiology as is necessary to the 
FOR HOME OR SCHOO! 


by al! Booksellers. 


correct teaching of the subject. 
By EZRA M. HUNT, A.M., M.D., Sc. D., 


Tenth President of the American Public Health 
State Board of Health of New Jersey, and Instructor in 
giene in the New Jersey State Normal Schoo! 


ary ft the 


Hy- 


Association, Secret 


12m0, 400 pages, Cloth, illustrated. By mail, $1.00. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 

753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 

A UNIVERSAL COOK BOOK. 


COOKING FOR PROFIT 


and EIGHT WEEKS AT A SUMMER REsortT (both bound together in one volume of about 400 pages 
WHITEHEAD’'S NEW BOOK, 

For Summer Hotels, Boarding and Eating Houses, Chefs and Pastry Cooks. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY. WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE. 
ECONOMICAL COOKERY. HIGH STYLE COOKERY. ARTISTIC COOKER) 

PRICE, $3.00. 
JESSUP WHITEHEAD, Publishey, 
183 North Peoria Street, Chicago, II]. 


WHITEHEAD’S AMERICAN PASTRY COOK. Fourth Edition. Price. @200 HOTEL MEAT COOK. Third Edition 
Price, $2 00. WHITEHEAD’S FaMILY COOK BOK. Price, $1.50 


*,* PLEASE SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chic: 





Vil 


| 
| George Routledge & Sons, 


4 
.' ? 


| RANDOLPH CALDE ‘OT! \ Personal Me 
| nolr of bis Fariv Art areer. Ry Henry Hiackt 
} autbor of ‘Breton Folk Artists ma Arate 
| With one hun i) ands tw f z ] 
ther f stra ¥ Randolph Cade ‘ 
“ ly bona f th, $0 
Also a Large-Paper Baliti fw vy afew » 
have been printed Cloth ex iit \ gh ewig 
fio 
MORE “GRAPHIC” PICTURES. Anew S . 
of the late Mr. Caldeoortt's utr itions tot 
ewWspal Printe 1 in ra. Ublons ria, # 
WALTER CRANES VA CHiISPMAS 
BOOK. BABY'S OWN BSot A pat ‘ 1 
t Baby's ‘ «ed by Walter cat aud 
printed in colors by kdmund Evana, § 


KATE GREENAWAY 'S NEW INISTMAS BO Ok 


A APPLE PIE By KATE GREENAWAY \ 
new Christmas book W gina estcus Dy Wate 
(ireenaway Printed to om by Radmunmd hvans 
Oblong dto, cloth, § arnis, & 

HRISTMAS S rN s 


KATE GREENAWAY'S 1. WANA } 
INS Wit izina fesians by Kat PRENAWAY 
Printed tn colors by Bafmund Pyvans ait # 

t e handy nt ! sent ‘ 
lest e amd 4 ed le 1 ‘ 
aris 

I? PLEDGES JAPANESK ALMANAC I 

SS Al \ A ‘ 

at ! i re 
Hand 5 | wae! landscag sigtia, #1 
t nly ta 1 ascnl l osigns « 
banar 

°F e } 

paid nt 


ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


Lafavette I e, Ne 


GEORGI 


w \ 


rk 


H. Wunderlich & Co.. 
SoS BROADWAY, 


FTWEEN | AND i8TH STREETS 
Invite an inspection of their ETCH- 
INGS AND ENGRAVINGS espe 

ily prepared to day Gifts. 


r Hoh 


An early selection will obviate any 


Parish s Complete Etchings 
ON FREE EXHIBITION 


nd girls can mark this book for Santa 


st tell him it is good.”’—INTER OCEAN 


The Christmas Country, 


AND OTHER FAIRY TALES 


Translated from the Danish and German by Mary J. 
SaFrorp, With new and original illustrations. 12mo 
fie 


“A charming holiday gift.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle 


‘One of the most beautiful books of the season.’ 
ript 

“Will be sure to appeal to any young reader who ts 
fond of romance."’—San Francisco Chronicle 


Trans 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE LAST LONDON SUCCESS. 





Reminiscences and Opinions. 
1813—1885. 
By SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE, 


(Formerly Professor of Poetry at Oxford.) 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—" The author has known and appreciated some of the best among 
two generations of men, aud he still hold his runk in the third. One of the pleasantest of recent pub- 
lications 1s nut the less instructive to those who are interested in present or recent history.” 


THE ATHENAUM.—" The volume appears to fulfil in almost every respect the ideal of an agree- 


able, chat'y book of anecdotal recouections. . . 


The reminiscences are those of a genial man of 


wide culture and broad sympatnies; and they form a collection of anecdotes which, as the production 
of a single man, is unrivailed in toterest, in variety, and in novelty.” 


THE SPECTATOR.—* For Sir Francis Doyle’s book we have nothing to give but words of the 
strongest commendation. It isas pleasant a book as we have read for many a long aay.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—" The volume teems with good stories, pleasant recol- 
lectiois, and happy sayings of famous men of a past generation.” 





The American edition of thisdelightful book, published by arrangement, is now ready.§|1 vol., 


crown 8vo, cloth. Price $2. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


3 and 5 BOND 


STREET, NEW YORK. 





Artistic Books & Cards. 


Heavenward. 


A Scripture Text-Book; with Poetical Extracts for each 
day in the montb. Illuminated paper boards, 50c.; Ve- 
netilan morocco, $1.00; German calf, $1.50. 


Designs con.isting of scraps of landscape and flowers, 
exquisitely printed in colors, appear on alternate pages, 
with extracts for every day in the month from Faber, 
Havergal, Trench, and vther well known writers. 

“ Pictures and verses are in complete harmony, and al- 
together tae little volume is one of the daintiest, and we 
may add, one of tae cheapest of its kind that has passed 
through our hands.’’—he Bookseller. 








The Likenesses of Christ. 


Being an inquiry into the Verisimilitude of the Received 
Likenesses of Our Blessed Lord. By the late Thomas 
Heaphy. Edited vy Wylie Bayless. 4to, cloth, side in 
cold and colors, red edges, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 
With 12 large colored plates, heightened with gold in 
the fac-simile of the ancient paintings from which the 
recognized portraits of Christ are derived, including 
four on cloth, of remote antiquity, one in metal and 
enamel, seven after mosaics in the Catacombs and 
churches of Rome, with numerous wood-engravings. 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 
The “Penial” Christmas Cards. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW LINE OF CARDs, possessing features 
not hitherto attempted, and for which there has been re- 


peated Inquiry. The desizns and wording have special 
reference to the Caristmas Festival as the Anniversary 
of the Birth of Christ, and the general exce. lence of work- 


manship makes this line of Cards one of most excep- 
tional aitractiveness. 


All these Cards Contain Original Verses by 
THE near OF EXETER, 
ON BELL, 
NGIOR 11 1US BONAR, D.D 


The late FRANCES RIDL IE Y HAVERGAL, 
And other Eminent Authors. 


i. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 








Turgénief said of Gogol; *‘ He is our master; 


from him we get our best qualities.” 





DEAD SOULS. 


By Nikolai V. Gogol. Translated from the Rus- 
sian sae Isabel F. Hapgood. 2 vols., 12mo, 
$2.50 


Also, by the same author: 
TARAS BULBA,. 12mo, $1.00, 
ST. JOHN'S EVE. 12mo, $1.25. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 








New Books for the 
Young. 


Our Little Ones and the Nur- 

sery. 

Edited by William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). This beauti- 
ful volume consists of original stories and poems by 
the very best writers of juvenile literature, carefully 
selected and edited, isembellished with 370 entirely 
original illustrations. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated 
board covers and linings, $1.75. 


Three Vassar Girls on the 
Rhine. 


By Lizzie W. Champney. The Vassar Girls in this vol- 
ume spend the summer in travelling along this fa- 
mous river. Full of amusing incidents of the voyage 
and historic stories. Illustrated by ‘“‘Champ” and 
others. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated covers, $1.75. 


Following the Flag. 


By Charles Carleton Coffin, author of ‘The Boys of 61,’ 
‘Our New Way ’Round the World,’ etc. A new edi- 
tion of this famous book for boys, with 18 entirely 
new full-page illustrations. 1 vol, small quarto, illu- 
minated board covers, $1.25. 


Chatterbox for 1886. 
The most celebrated and popular juvenile in the world. 


Over 200 full-page illustrations. Illuminated board 
covers, $1.25. 


Over 200,000 Volumes Zigzags sold. 
Zigzag Journeys in the Sunny 
South. 


In which the Zigzag Club visit the Southern States, Flori- 
da, Havana, Nassau, and the Isthmus of Panama, with 
romantic stories. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., quarto, 
illuminated covers, $1.75. 


The Boys of ’61. 


Or, Four Years of Fighting. A record of personal obser- 
vation with the Army and Navy, from the Battle of 
Bull Run to the fall of Richmond. By Charles Carie- 
ton Coffin. With many illustrations. 1 vol., 8Vvo, 
chromo-lithograph covers, $1.75. 





*,* For sale by ali beoksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on recetpt of price, by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ATION—SETS, VOLS., NUMBERS 


4% bought and sold by A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, 





Roberts Brothers 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sounets and Lyrics. 


By Helen Jackson (H. H.). Uniform with “ Verses by H. 
H.” Cloth, gilt, red edges. $1. White cloth, gilt edges, 
in box, $1 25. 

This collection, with a title of Mrs. Jackson’s own 
choosing, contains everything of importance written by 
her not included in “ Verses.” 


footprints of the Savtor. 


Devotional Studies in the Life and Nature of our Lord. 
By Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 16mo, cloth. Price #1, White 
cloth, gilt edge, in box, $1.25. 

“ Nothing could be more tender, more loving, both in 
the sympathy it reveals and in the burning impress it 
makes on the heart, than the style of the author of this 
book. We commend it to all who wish to know how our 
Savior can be sought and known, loved and followed as 
&@ person, a man among men, and yet without detriment 
to his eternal and supreme divinity.”-—Boston Daily Ad 
vertiser. 


Two Pilgrims Progress. 


From Fair Florence to the Eternal City of Rome. Deliv- 
ered under the Similitude of a Ride, wherein is Discov- 
ered the Manner of their Setting Out, treir Dangerous 
Journey, and Safe Arrival at the Desired City. By 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. With illustra- 
tions by Joseph Pennell. 12mo, cioth. Price, $2.00. 


Susanna Wesley. 


By Eliza Clarke. Being the thirteenth volume in the 
“ Famous Women Series.” 16mo, cloth. Price, $1,00. 


Vittoria. 


A Story. By George Meredith, author of ‘ Richard 
Feverel,’ ‘Evan Harrington,’ ‘ Harry Richmond,’ ‘ San- 
dra Belloni,’ ‘ Rhoda Fleming,’ in our new and hand- 
some uniform 12mo edition, bound in English cloth, 
uncut. Price, $2.00. 


Ln the Time of Roses. 


A Tale of Two Summers. Told and [llustrated by Florence 
and Edith Scannell. A charming book for girls. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, Price, $2.00. 





CALENDARS FOR 1887. 


DAILY MORNING AND EVENING COMPAN- 
ION Calendars, each mounted upon a tasteful card, oval 
in shape, with appropriate designs. Price fur the set $2. 

CALENDRIER FRANCAIS, entirely in the 
French language, mounted u ~ a beautiful card, with 
emblematic design. Price, #1.00. 


The selections for these Calendars, wise. witty, and 
pathetic excerpts have been made by two iadies of emi- 
nent critical judgment, and are the fruits of a very ex- 
tensive reading of ancient and modern writers. 

Soid by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


SOUTHERN BIVOUAC 
FOR DECEMBER, 


READY DECEMBER IST, 
Will contain the first coepehens of the papers relating 
e 


NORTHWESTERN CONSPIRACY; FULL OF 
Historical interest and personal adventure. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM JEFFER- 
son. Relating to public matters and features of life 
in Virginia a hundred years ago. 

LI pf od a IN KENIUCEY, SERIES 

pers tracing the genesis of the z..&. and de- 
sect the principies on which he has been ‘dev elop- 
of ne er papers combine to make it A BRILLIANT 

SINGLE Somean. 20 CENTS; SIX MONTHS. $1.00; 

ONE YEAR, $2.00, 


FOR SALE BY NEWSDEALERS, 


Or by mail. Address, 
SOUTHERN BIVOUAC, Louisville, Ky. 


German Simplified. 


ay A practions new uP for ae © 
German - ye Edition for t- instruction, in 
numbers ( ave), 8 dl i cents each; school edition 
without keys), manly loth, $1.25. For sale by all book- 
‘on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 
Prospectus free. 











sellers. Sent, . 
Knoflach, 140 Nassau St. New York. 
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Littell’s Living Age. 


IN 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters 
upon its forty-fourth year, having 
met with continuous commendation 
and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of read- 

watter yearly. It presents in an 
inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with f)esh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a completeness nowhere else 
attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 

Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 

Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Politi- 
cal Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Perivdical Literature, and 


fromthe pens of the 
FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


THE ABLUEST AND MOST CULTIVATED INTELLECTS, 
in every departmentof Literature, Science, Politics, and 
Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Eu- 
rope, and especiaily of Great Britain. 

THE LIVING AGE forming four large volumes a year, 
furnishes from the great and generally inaccessible mass 
of this literature, the only compiiation that, while with- 
in the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS 
with which it embraces whatever isof immediate inter- 
est, or of solid, permanent value. 

It [8 THEREFORE INDISPENSABLE to every one who 
wishes to keep pace witn the events or intellectual prog- 
ress of the time. or to cultivate in nimself or his tamily 
general intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


*“Toour mind THE LIVING AGE has no equal, and we 
cannot see where it could be improved.”’—Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“To have it is to hold the keys of the entire world of 
thought, of scientinc investigatic n,psychological research, 
critical note, of poetry and romance. . . It has never 
been 80 bright, so comprehensive, so diversified in inter 
est, as it is to-day.” —Boston Traveller. 

“It contains nearly all the govd literature of the time. 
. . Thereis nothing ncteworthy in science, art, li.era- 
ture, biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
foundinit. . . Itis a library in itself.”.—The Church- 
man, New York. 

Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear 














in itin their best moods. . . The reader is kept well 
abreast of the current though: of the age.’’—Boston 
Journal. 


It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”—Albany Argus. 

“It may be truthfuliy and cordially said that it never 
offers adry or valueless page.”’"— New York Tribune. 

* It is one of the publications tnat intelligent people re- 
ard as practically indispensable. From its pages one 
earns What the world is thinking about. . . Itisan 

education in itself, as well as an entertainment.”’— Hart- 
ford Courrnt, 

“ Through its pages al »ne, it is possible to be as well in- 
formed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
list of monthlies.’’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brin, 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of English peciodical literature.”"—Sunday School 
Times, Philauelphia. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals "—N. Y. World. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensa- 
ble literature "—Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘*It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.”"—Christian Advo- 
cate. Pittsburgh. 

“Itis Yor! without arival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives while yet fresh, the feng of the 
foremost writers of the day. . . Essay and review, 
biography, travel, science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
os and all is here placed within reach.’’— Montreal Ga- 
zette. 

“It saves not only time, but money.”—Pacific Church- 
man, San Francisco. 

“It keeps well 2 irs reputation for being the best peri- 
edical in the world.’”’-—Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

Published WEEKLY at 88.60 a year. free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS forthe year 1887, remitting 
before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1886 issued after the re 
ceipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 





Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign 


Literature. 

(‘* Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthiles, a subscriber will find 
nimself in command of the w .ole situation.”—Phila. Eve 
Bulletin.) 

For $10.59, THe Livixne AGE and any one of the Ameri 
can $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be 


sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE LIVING AGE 
and the St. Nicholas. 


ddress, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 838 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 








Tennyson Calendar 
For 1887. 


A characteristic picture-panel 
with calendar-block of selections 
for every day inthe year. £n- 
tirely new. 


_—_—— 


Dickens Calendar 
For 1887. 

Last year we made the finest 
and prettiest calendar ever made 
in America—so they say—with a 
bit from Dickens for every day 
in the year, besides the daily 
picture-panel. 

This year we make it extere/y 


new, both pictures and bits. 





FOR SALE BY BOOKSFLLERS 


GENERALLY. 
Wanamaker, 


Publisher, 


John 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Atlantic Monthly | 


FOR 1887 
Will contain, in addition to the best Short Stories, 
Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and Criticism, two 
Serial Stories :— 
THE SECOND SON, 
By MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT 
And T. B. ALDRICH. 
PAUL PATOFF, 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘A Roman Singer,” ** Mr. Isaacs,” etc 
PAPERS ON AMERICAN H1/S.- 

TORY, 
By JOHN FISKE, 

Whose previous papers have been so interesting, 
full of information, ani generally popular. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 

A continuation of the admirable papers compar- 
ing the French ani English people. 

By P. G. HAMERTON. 
ESSAYS AND POEMS, 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS, 

By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Terms : $4. a year ; 35 cents a number. 

The Novemoer and December numbers of the 
ATLANTIC wiil be sent free ot charge to new sub- 
scribers whose subscriptions are received before 
December 20th 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender. 
and therefore remittances should be made by money 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HovGuHTon, Mirriin & Co., Boston, 
11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 











FOR DECEMBER 


CONTAINS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


By bis Confidential Secretames, JOHN G 


NICOLAY and COL. JOHN HAY 


With portraits, facsimiles of surveys made by 
Lincoln, views of his early bome, etc., and a life 
size engraving of the cast of the President's m 


eht 
hand, made by the sculptor Volk in Isa. The 
present instalment of the history is devoted to 


LINCOLN AS SOLDIER, SURVEYOR, AND 
POLITICLAN 


Init the remarkable characteristics that m 
manded popularity and won Lincoln the esteem 
of personal rivals and political foes are brought 
out in the anecdotal accounts of bis bustness part 
nersbips, reading habits, personal strengyh, and 
skillasa wrestler. It also describes the Black 
Hawk war; Lincoln's first and onty defeat in a 


popular canvass, and his subsequent election to 
the Legislature, where be met Stephen Ao DPoug 
las; *“‘ Bedlam Levyislation™ the laud crare of 


Chicago; the Lincolo-Stone protest, and the put 
he feeling on the Slavery question, shown by the 
murder of Lovejoy 


FRANK R. STOCK TON'S NOW? 


* The Hundredth Man.” begun in the November 
number, will run through the vear. In the De 
cember chapters the boycott is effectively intro 
duced, 

HENRY CLAY 
A valuable paper of reminiscences by his execu 
tor and political adversary, J. ©. Harrison, and 


ASHLAND, THE HOME OF HENRY CLA) 
By C. W, Coleman, describing with anecdotes the 
quiet home of the farmer statesman. Three new 
portraite of Clay are amoog the illustrations 


A most interesting and curiousiv illustrated 


| chapter of religious history, by Jane Marsb Park- 
| er, wWho,as a little girl, foliowed her father and 





family, in accepting the peculiar tenets of Wil 
liam Miller. 


SONGS OF CHRISTMAS 


By Louise Both-Hendriksen. 


THE FOOD QUESTION IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA, 


By Edward Atkinson. A straightforward pre 
sentation of salient facts and figures. ‘The first 
article of a promi-ing series. 
OTHER CONTENTS 
Include a critical paper on contemporary French 
sculptors, exquisitely illustrated; the second part 
of Dr. Martin’s charming * Old Chelsea”; two 
short stories; papers by Generals Henry J. Hunt 
and E. M. Law on the Battle of Gettysburg. with 
profuse illustrations; the final chapters cf ‘* The 
Minister's Coarge ”: Open Letters on ** The Union 
of the American Churches,” by the Rev. Dr 
George R. Crooks, of the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination; ** Practical He'p for Ireland” 
and ** George Bancrott on the Legal-lender De- 
cisions *; poems; Topics of the Time; light verse, 
ete. 
DURING THE YEAR 

Just beginning, THE Century will present, in 
addition to the serial story by Frank R. Stockton 
and the papers on the Food Question and the 
Labor Provlem described above, novelettes by 
George W. Cable; illustrated papers on English 
Cathedrals; stories by leading American writers; 
Dr. Eggleston’s articles on the Colonies: war 
papers by distinguished generals; articles on 
Soiritualism, Clairveyance, etc ; papers on Bible 
History, Essays, Critiques, ete , etc, 

Sold everywhere; Price 55 cents per number. 
Subscriptions, $4.00 per year. 

“ Every American will want toread Tur Cen 
TURY this year.” Tue Century Co, New York 
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Sesteines & Welford’s | 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Fine Art Gift Book. 
Rip Van Winkle : 


A Legend of the Hudson. By Washington Ir- 
ving. With forty-eight illustrations by Gor- 
don Browne. Choicely Printed on small 4to, 
128 pp., cloth extra, gilt top, $3.50. 


Louts the Fourteenth 
AND COURT OF FRANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

By JULIA PARDOE. 


Embellished with upward of fifty woodcuts, and 
with numerous portraits on steel. A new edi- 
tion. Three volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, $15, 


Memorials of Washington, 
and of Mary, his Mother, 
and Martha, his Wife. 


From Letters and Papers of Robert Cary and 
James Sharples. By Maj. JAMES WALTER. 
Iilustrated with portraits in autotype of Wash- 
ington and his Wife, of seven ‘prominent 
American women of the period, and of Priest- 
ley, trom paintings by Sharples; also, a por- 
trait of Mary Washington by Middleton. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6. 


THE ADVENTURESof MR. LEDBURY, 
AND HIS FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By 
ALBERT SMITH. Reprinted from the First 
Edition. and containing Three Additional Chap- 





ters which appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany after 


the publication of the story. 
With 21 Etchings on Steel by John Leech. 
In royal 8vo, cloth, $8.40, 





THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVIL- 
liers. By ALBERT SMITH. Reprinted from the 
First Edition, With 15 Etchings on Steel by 
John Leech. In royal 8vo, cloth, $8.40. 





ON THE BOX SEAT, from LONDON TO 
LAND’S END AND BACK. With 16 finely en- 
graved full-page illustrations on wood by 
George Pearson, from desigos by the author, 
F. F. Hissety. Indemy 8vo, Cloth, $6.40. 





NEARLY READY. 


FROM MOZART TO MARIO Reminis- 
cences of Half a Century. Auber, Rossini, 
Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, Chopin, 
Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, Thal- 
berg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By Louis ENGEL. 
In two vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $6. 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse."—R. W. Emerson. 


“IT may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Keference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application. 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 


ADDISON'S WORKS. 6 VWOIBS. ........0-scceee0 $1.40 each. 
BACON'S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2 vols..... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c.(Napier). 6 vols. 1.40 each. 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vols. ...... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart...........ce0000. 1,40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER'S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols................ 1.40 each. 
BEPORS WERE. FW iccccccccecceccscccccs 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS. 14 WOIS... .coccccccccccces 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols,.............. 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 vols........ sitbnnsenes 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS, 8 vols............... 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C.......cecccccscccccce 1.40, 


LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 








| MILTON’S PROSE WORKS, 5bvols... ....... 1.40 each, 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 vols................... 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols..............0. 1.40 each. 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S(Mme. D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA. 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


PETRARCH’S SONNETG......ccccccccccescecees 2. 
MANZONTS BETROTHED.( promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
PES Pi i se sticiccisccccins 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 2vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

DU ann: sasevensctntsccseiateiccetiel $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING, 2 vols.............. 2.00 each. 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER'’S MAN- 
eee MNO nidcesdcaeasdaaseeds $1.40 and 2.00 each, 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 
Musical Literature ready. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Bec*s ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








Recent Successful Books. 


THE LATE MRS. NULL. By Frank R. 
Stockton. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

“ Mr. Stockton is undeniably 
the most original and unique 
among living American story- 

| tellers, and this, bis tirst effort 

21ST | a8 a sustained novel.1s marked 

THOUSAND. by as much novelty, humor, 

and unexpectedness as ary of 

the shorter tales which have 

made his name famous.” —Bos- 
ton Courier. 


KIDNAPPED. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Two editions. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, #1. 

“Mr. Stevenson has never 
appeared to greater advantage 
than m ‘Kianapped.’ .. . 

| Besides being a successful ex- 

ample of literary art. it has the 

12TH charm of personal enthusiasm, 

THOUSAND. the strength of natural apti- 

tude. No better book of its 

kind than these * Memoirs of 

the Adventures of David Bal- 

four’ has ever been written.” 
—The Nation. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. I. History of 
an Idea. II. Lessons of the Election. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Yellow Paper Series, 10 cents. 

“The pamphlet is a literary 
event of permanent impor- 
tance. Noone has a right to 

36TH discuss Irish home rule who 
THOUSAND has not comprehended Mr. 
ie Gladstone’s pamphlet with his 
head and his heart, his con- 
science and his imagination.” 

— Boston Beacon. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Beautifully .llustrated by 
R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, handsomely bound, 2. 

“Talked about every where."’ 
—N. Y. Independent. 

“The story abounds with the 
sweetest and most delicate 
touches,and,a!though intended 
primarily to be a child’s book, 
the author certainly Luilded 

15TH better than she knew when she 
THOUSAND. created a character so loving 
and so perfect, and one which 
has abontitthe spiritual and 
a most ethereal beauty with 
which some of the old masters 
used to surround their child 
creations.’’— Philadelphia Re- 
cord. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. Hyde. Bv Robert Louis Stevenson. Paper, 25 
cents; cloth, #1. 























* A marvellous story, with a 
simple, straightforward real- 
28TH ism that carries the reader 
THOUSAND. spell-bound to the realm of the 
| impossible.”"— Chicago Living 

| Church. 


HOW T0 BE HAPPY THOUGH MAR- 
ried. Being a Hand»ook to Marriage. By a Graduate 
in the University of Matrimony. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

** One of the brightest, witti- 
est, most sensible, and whole- 
some books on the subject of 
matrimony that we have seen. 

. . . Jtis brimming over 

4TH with the best advice, but the 

THOUSAND. dose is so happiiv commingied 

with bright sayings, apt quota- 

tions, and pleasant anecdotes 
that the reader takes it all 
before be realizes the exact 
nature of the compound.”’— 
New York Observer. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK-BUVER AN- 
nual for 1886. 112 pages. Beautifully and profusely 
illustrated in colors. 10 cents. Sent by mail. 





| The list of contributors to the 
| number includes 
| Louisa M. Alcott, 
| George Parsons Lathrop, 
| Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
| Edith M. Thomas, 
| Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, 
FIRST EDITION | Sarah O. Jewett, 
23,000, | Roger Riordan, 
| Ripley Hitchcox. 

* The dainty Christmas num- 
ber of this periodical 1s a veri- 
tavle treasure for the inquir- 
ing.”’—Phuadelphia Ledger. 

“It is an excellent, almost an 
indispensaole, guide to the lit- 
erature of the Christmas sea- 
son.”—New York Times. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New, York. 
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